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LOLA MONTEZ. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CMARACTER. 

[On the 28d of January, 1860, Just about a year before 
her death, a friend brought Lola to our office for «xamina- 
tion. She was not only entirely unknown to the examiner, 
but was disguised by an unfashionable and we might say an 
untidy dress, with a view, as we now think, of impressing 
us with the idea that she was uncultivated, and of neces- 
sity was filling some menial station ; in other words, to see 
if Phrenology would detect the peculiar qualities of her 
erratic genius. We give the examination verbatim, as it 
was taken down by & phonographic reporter.—Eps. 
Pusan. Jovgnat.] 

You have a very active brain, a very in- 
tense mind, very sharp feelings, and a very 
positive character. You can not take life in 
& quiet, easy manner, but are disposed to do 
whatever you do on your own responsibility, 
and act and think for yourself. You have the 
qualities of mind peculiar to your father, and 
at the same time possess many of the elements 
of mind of your mother. You have a strong 
religious nature, and yet you are a very free 
thinker. You can not well get along without 
being pious—at least, without religious wor- 
ship—but you are far from having any super- 
stitious feelings. 





You are not pru- 
dent, not discreet, 
not circumspect, 
not well balanced. 
You strike out into 
bold water before 
you learn to swim, 
and if you were a 
soldier you would 
take the city by 
storm rather than 
by stratagem. 

Your mind lies 
on the surface—it 
is easily seen. You 
speedily unfold 
your whole char- 
acter, and the bad, 
as well as the good, 
is seen at once. 
You have no cloak 
around your heart ; 
are as courageous 
as any soldier ever 
was; are almost 
fond of opposition ; 
are really comba- 
tive and strong in 
argument, and are 
a powerful oppo- 
nent, but you are 
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not cruel; have 
not a malicious and revengeful mind. You will 
conquer, however, because you have so much 
positiveness of mind. 

You have a strong social nature, are warm- 
hearted, and very adhesive. Few persons 
cling to their friends with greater tenacity, 
and you are more annoyed when persons speak 
against your friends than when they speak 
against you; are susceptible of strong love to 
children and of strong love to country. 





You are susceptible of strong congujal love, 
but you have so much of the masculine in 
your character that you love women almost 
as well as man does; still, you appreciate the 
society of gentlemen and seek their company, 
and, with the right kind of a companion, you 
would be a very devoted and loving wife; but 
whoever attempts to govern you will make a 
mistake, for you never were, and never will 
be, subdued. 
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You are kind, sympathetic, benevolent, and | 


generous in your impulses. You take pleasure | 


in doimg good. 

Intellectually you are smart, knowing, ob- 
serving, practical, and quick to perceive. 
You accumulate a vast amount of knowledge 
with limited opportunities, and you have a 
good memory of everything that you see or do. 

You have a great love for traveling, and 


You also have large Language, and can easily 
tell what you know. You love to talk, and fre- 
quently wish you were a man. If you were, 
you would be either a speaker or soldier. 

You love music, and have considerable 
ability as a musician. You are a wit, and 
your jokes are all pointed and frequently sar- 
eastic; are fond of reading and of all classes 
of mental development and excitement. You 
also have good talents in acting, representing, 
and conforming; are quite free in the use of 
money. 
lay up and hoard 

The faults of your character are that you 


eral years there, Miss Fanny Nichols and 
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young Lola were sent to Bath to finish their | 


education. She remained there about eighteen 
months, at the expiration of which time her 
mother returned from India. 
about fourteen years of age. She was in- 
formed by her mother that she had come home 
to take her back to India. The enormous 
amount of dressmaking caused suspicion in 
young Lola’s mind, and upon further inquiries 


| she was informed by Captain James that her 
remember places with uncommon accuracy. | 


You want property to spend, not to | 


mother had promised her in marriage to Sir 
Abraham Lumly, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of India, and about sixty 
years old. This piece of intelligence aroused 
her anger, and in a defiant tone she informed 
her mother that she would never consent. <A 


} 


Lola was then | 


— o~ 


family quarrel followed, and in her despair | 


she appealed to Captain James for assistance. 


On the next day the latter eloped with her to | 


Ireland. where Captain James’s family resid- 
ed. After a great deal of trouble they were 
finally married. The alliance, however, did 
not prove conducive to her happiness; and, 
after having followed her husband to the East 
Indies, where he eloped with a Mrs. Lomer, 
she soon returned to England. On this home- 


| ward journey she attracted the attention of 


are too free, frank, open, and not sufficiently | 
cautious, restrained, circumspect, and easy in | 


your manners. You need more Spirituality 
and more abstract philosophy; are rather too 
bold, too spirited, too executive, positive. in- 
dependent, and liberal in your views to suit 
the world as it is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

This remarkable woman, who died in this 
city January 17, after a long and severe ill- 
ness, and whose remains were interred in 
Greenwood Cemetery, January 20, was born 
in 1818. Her father was only about twenty 
and her mother fifteen when they were mar- 
ried, and Lola was born during the second 
year of their marriage. At her baptism she 
was christened Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna 
Gilbert; she was afterward called Dolores, 
from which she derived her name Lola. At 


her fellow-travelers by her exuberance of 
spirit and varied personal and mental attrac- 
tions. Among her most ardent admirers was 
a young Scotciiman, of the illustrious house 
of Lennox. who was only with difficulty re- 


| strained by his friends from offering her his 


| of the Continent. 


hand. In London she led a gay life, being 
courted by the Earl of Malmesbury, the ex- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and other distin- 
guished noblemen, and making occasional ro- 
mantic excursions to Spain and to other parts 
Wherever she went she 
was the observed of all observers, conquering 


| the hearts of men of almost all countries by 
| her beauty and blandishments, and their ad- 
miration by her unflinching independence of | 


an early age she displayed the elasticity of a | 


creole and the gracefulness of a Spaniard, 
with the wit and vivacity of a native of Ire- 
land. Her mother was a creole of striking 
beauty, and is said to have married in succes- 
sion a Spanish and an [rish officer. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to conflicting accounts as 
to her nationality ; and the singularly cosmo- 


politan impression of her appearance was not | 


calculated to solve the mystery, although, ac- 
cording to her own account, she was ushered 


into the world in the beautiful city of Limerick, in a quarrel between the two gentlemen, Lola 


and was brought up under the care of her 
mother, in England, until she was six years 


character and superior intellectual endow- 
ments. After various adventures, she made 
her débit on the stage, first as a simple figu- 
rante, and afterward as danseuse at the Porte 
St. Martin. With the prestige that hovered 
around her association with the beau-monde in 
England, and the furore she created on the 


stage, @ woman of her beauty and genius | 


would, probably, in the latter part of - the 


century, have become the chosen favorite of 
Louis XIV. or Louis XV. But times had 
changed, and under the reign of Louis Phil- 
ippe journalists began to wield the power 
which was formerly held by kings. One of 
these new monarchs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, M. Dugarrier, managing editor of the 
Presse, conquered the love of Lola Montez, 
but came to an untimely end in a duel fought 
with M. Rosemond de Beauvallon, a political 
writer. Having accompanied her lover to the 
gambling-house, where the duel had originated 


| Was summoned as a witness on the trial. 


old. Lola’s mother had in the meantime mar- | 


ried a Captain Craig, with whom she went to 
India, leaving the young girl in charge of 
Captain Craig’s father, at Montrose, Scotland. 
She was afterward sent to London, and placed 
in the family of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bengal forees, Sir Jasper Nichols. With 
the daughters of Sir Jasper Nichols she was 
sent to Paris to school, and after spending sev- 


Dressed in deep mourning, she appeared in 
the court, which was crowded with the élite 
of the journalistic, literary, artistic, theatri- 
cal, and fashionable Bohemia of the French 
metropolis, amid the admiring whispers of the 
vast auditory. Her testimony having placed 
the act of De Beauvallon in a very murderous 
light, he was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, and Lola, to whom her lover had be- 
queathed about $4,900, soon left Paris, to the 
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great disappointment of many enterprising 
lessees, who had expected to reap golden har. 
vests from her appearance on the stage with 
the éclat of the duel still fresh upon the public 
mind. Lola repaired to Munich, and created 
a great sensation there as a danseuse. This 
visit to the capital’ of Bavaria inaugurated a 
new and brilliant era in her life. King Louis 
was then on the throne, and being a monarch 
of poetical and romantic nature, he fell deep- 
ly in love with the witty Irish lady, who, if 
she did not reciprocate the affection of her 
veteran lord, conceived feelings of sympathy 
and respect for his high-minded and generous 
nature, which she asserted to the last. The 
pious Abel was at that time at the head of the 
administration, and his policy was diametri- 
cally opposed to al! kinds of liberties, whether 
in matters of church, of state, or of love. No 
more picturesque contrast can be imagined 
than that between the grave, heavy, and senile 
representative of Bavarian political and theo- 
logical orthodoxy, and the sunny, gipsy-like 
freedom and humanity-loving Lola. Her pro- 
motion to the rank of Countess of Landsfeldt 
was strenuously opposed by the Ultramontane 
cabinet. but it was compelled to relinquish its 
power (Feb., 1847) by Lola’s influence. The 
followers of the ministry among the people 
became loud in their remonstrances. A new 
cabinet was formed of Maurer, Von Rhein, 
Zenetti, and others, with a view of conciliat- 
ing the Ultramontane party ; but Lola’s influ- 
ence, growing to formidable proportions, was 
in vain opposed by the Diet, which assembled 
on September 20, 1847. In order to punish 
the ministers for their inability to restrain the 
members of the Diet in their anti-Lola preju- 
dice, a new cabinet was formed in December, 
with Wallerstein at its head, and which be- 
came the pliant tool of their designs. Ostra- 
cised by the beau-monde of Munich, Lola 
found compensation in the devotion of a num- 
ber of young enthusiasts, chiefly students, 
who, under the name of Alemanni, constituted 
themselves her protectors. These chivalric 
youths were soon persecuted by the anti-Lola 
party among the students and citizens. Riots 
broke out, in consequence of which Lola or- 
dered the University to be closed in the begin- 
ning of February, 1848, but the exasperation 
of the Ultramontane Munichers rose to such a 


| degree (February 10 and 11) that the King was 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth | 


reluctantly induced to reopen the seat of learn- 
ing, and consent to the departure of the lady. 
Lola, however, resisted for some time, and, 
after endeavoring in vain to regain admission 
into the city, she took up her abode near the 
Lake of Constance, still hopeful of a restora- 
tion to power. In the meanwhile, however, 
the reaction of the revolution of February 24 
began to be felt, and in Munich, and during 
the disturbances which breke out in March, 
the indignation of the populace was directed 
against Lola, although the poor woman had 
sought, long before the outbreak of the French 
revolution, to give a more liberal tendency to 
the political institutions of the country. On 
March 17th she was formally deprived of the 
title of countess, and orders were given for 
her imprisonment, while her devoted lover re- 
linquished his crown, on March 24th, in favor 
of his son Maximilian, the present King of 
Bavaria. Lola was soon afterward in the 
midst of her friends in England, where her 
extraordinary career in Bavaria naturally had 
the effect of increasing the number of her ad- 
mirers. She accepted the hand of one of them, 
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Mr. Heald, a wealthy young officer, which, 
however, subjected her to a trial for bigamy 
on the part of Mr. James, the East Indian 
husband of her early days. She escaped from 
this dilemma by following her new husband to 
the Continent, spending some time in her fa- 
vorite country, Spain. Mr. James died in 
1850, and his death was followed by that of 
Mr. Heald, so that Lola was again in the full 
enjoyment of that independence of all ties 
which was the most congenial to her nature. 
In 1852 she visited the United States, and at- 
tracted great attention by interesting narra- 
tions of her adventures. During her stay in 
California, she was said to have formed a ma-. 
trimonial alliance with a third husband, a 
Mr. Hull, which, however, was soon termi- 
nated by divorce. A few years afterward she 
proceeded to Australia, and gained the sym- 
pathy of the people of Melbourne by appro- 
priating the receipts of her theatrical perform- 
ances to the wounded in the Crimean war 
(1855). She subsequently returned to the 
United States, and gave a series of lectures 
in New York and other cities, which displayed 
much ability and versatility, and were numer- 
ously attended ; and, after a tour of lecturing 
in England and Ireland, she again retraced her 
steps to this country, in the autumn of 1859. 
She published a volume of her lectures, 
with her Autobiography, Arts of Beauty, or 
Secrets of a Lady’s Toilet, and Anecdotes of 
Love. She spoke the principal European lan- 
guages with great fluency and eloquence, and 
her varied attainments, together with a bound- 
less store of experience and anecdotes, gathered 
up among almost all nations, made her com- 
pany very attractive. Her appearance was 
that of a semi-Irish, semi-Spanish lady of 
great intelligence and refinement. Her elocu- 
tion was very distinct, and in her publie ad- 
dresses she adopted a lady-like, conversational 
tone, avoiding all gesticulation. She had re- 
sided of late in New York, and for some time 
past her health had given serious apprehen- 
sion to her numerous friends and admirers. 
For several months she had been deprived of 
the use of her limbs by paralysis, one side of 
her system having become completely palsied. 
During her illness, by invitation, she took 
up her abode with Mrs. Buchanan, the wife 
of the celebraied florist, who knew Lola in 
Scotland, they being in their younger days 
school companions. Lola gradually grew 
worse, although the best of medical skill was 
employed and everything supplied her calcu- 
lated to alleviate her sufferings. About two 
weeks before her death she began to sink, and, 
being aware of the fact, her whole time was 
occupied in devotional exercises. But in this 
respect, anterior to the period we allude to, 
she exhibited a marked change on her previous 
life. Her whole desire seemed bent toward 
engaging in religious conversations with every- 
body with whom she came in contact, and in 
them she exhibited a deep knowledge on theo- 
logical subjects. During the last week of her 
life she sent for and was attended by the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, of Calvary Church, and was also 
attended by members of the congregation of 
the church, and to them, while engaged in re- 
ligious conversation, she exhibited a thorough 
repeutance for her past erratic life. On 
Thursday, the day she died, Dr. Hawks was 
at her bedside, and when asked by the clergy- 
man if she still thought she had found for- 
giveness with her Saviour, not being able to 
speak, she nodded assent. The funeral took 





place on Saturday. The Episcopal funeral 
service was performed at Mrs. Buchanan’s 
house, and the remains of the deceased were 
followed to Greenwood by some of the most 
respectable citizens and their families. 

The New York Evening Post, in an article 
on Lola Montez, says that about four weeks 
before her death, the Rev. Dr. Hawks was re- 
quested to call on her, and did so. He found 
her with her Bible open at the story of the 
Magdalen, and she expressed to her visitor her 
sincere anxiety in regard to her future wel- 
fare. At the same time she was hopeful. “I 
ean forget my French, my German, my every- 
thing,” she said, “but I can not forget 
Christ.” 
little plot in Greenwood where she is now 





Before she died she purchased the | 


buried. On her coffin was a plate with the | 
simple inscription : ‘“* Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, died | 


January 17th, 1861, aged 42 years.” The 
name of Lola Montez, by which she was best 
known, was assumed when she went on the 
stage at Paris, professing to be a Spanish 
dancer. She subsequently adopted this name 
whenever she appeared in public. Her last 
appearance was at a lecture, at Mozart Hall, 
a year or so ago, when she was listened to by 
a large and highly intelligent audience. The 
exploits of Lola on the railroad cars in this 
country have been widely circulated by.the 
press. One time she persuaded ‘the engineer 
to allow her to ride with him on the engine. 
While he was looking elsewhere, Lola sud- 
denly turned on a full head of steam, and 
away dashed the engine at a fearful speed, to 
the great dismay of the engineer. 

Another time Lola was in a ear, when she 
pulled out one of her favorite little cigars and 
coolly lighted it. The conductor soon made 
his appearance : 

** Madame,” said he, blandly, “‘ you can not 
smoke here.’ 

Madame went on smoking without paying 
the least attention. 

‘“* Madame,” repeated the conductor, a little 
savagely, ‘“ you can’t smoke here.” 

Lola looked up at him, gave a sweet smile, 
and asked : 

‘* What do you say, sir?” 

““T say you can’t smoke here.” 

** But you see I can, though,”’ replied Lola, 
sending out an extra puff and smiling at the 
absurdity of the conductor’s theories. 

Mrs. Gilbert, Mrs. Heald, Countess Lands- 
feldt, Lola Montez—by whatever of her nu- 
merous names she may be known—did not 
die in a state of utter dependence on friendly 
hospitality, as many supposed. She had some 
money, three hundred dollars of which she 
has left to the Magdalen Society; the re- 
mainder, after paying off her just debts, is to 
go to charitable objects. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Lola Montez was placed 
must be considered in viewing her career. She 
had talents, and decided to make use of them 
to get on in the world. She was a Becky 
Sharp on a grand scale, only not quite so 
heartless as that imaginary character. Her 
most eccentric actions were speedily reported, 
bat her many acts of generosity, especially to 
poor literary people—and there are several 
of this class in New York who can bear testi- 
mony to this—were known only to the recipi- 
ents of her careless bounty. 

Lola had many good traits of disposition, 
and those who knew her best professed warm 
affection for. She was a woman of decided 
talents, and excelled as a conversationalist. 





| orthodox belief. 








| perfectly certain. 


PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 





[conTINUED FRoM PAGE 29.) 

Tuvs, fair and harmless, then, in the eye of 
reason and philosophy; and, stronger still, 
thus, fair and harmless, in the eye of common 
sense, stands the misunderstood and much- 
abused doctrine of materialism. Against its 
truth, no rational and solid objection can be 
raised. Nor against its moral principles and 
tendency can any accusation be justly prefer- 
red. That, if it be not misapplied, or in some 
way abused, it is unproductive of mischief, is 
And every form of mis- 
application and abuse, whatever be the nature 
and value of the thing thus dealt with, is sure 
to be in some shape productive of evil. 

If, then, reason and philosophy, common 
sense and morality, find nothing erroneous or 
blameworthy in materialism, how stands the 
matter in the view of the Christian religion ? 
In precisely the same attitude. Materialism 
is no anti-Christian doctrine. Nor is imma- 
terialism adopted, or in any way countenanced, 
by unsophisticated Christianity. When cor- 
rectly construed, the New Testament does not 
hint at either the one or the other—much less 
does it pronounce either to be an element of 
In the substance or essence 
of the human soul, that production takes no 
concern. Its immortality and accountability, 
with its purity or corruptness, are all it affirms, 
and all to which it attaches the slightest im- 
portance. And, as already intimated, these 
attributes are as compatible with a material 
essence as with an immaterial one. 

True, the New Testament speaks of the soul 
and the body, the flesh and the spirit of man. 
But what of that? When these terms are 
traced to their origin, and have their actual 
meaning developed, they seem to be employed 
to discriminate between one. form of matter 


| and another—between that which is gross and 


impure, and that which is subtile and refined— 
much rather than between something material 
and something immaterial. By no Greek and 
Latin scholar will this be denied. The same 
terms (pneuma and psyche) which. in Greek, 
signify soul or spirit, signify also air or wind. 
Of the Latin tongue, the same is true. Spiritus 
denotes at once the air we breathe, the wind 
that fans us, and the spirit which presides 
over our movements and thoughts. Where- 
fore is this? The answer is easy. Because 
spirit and wind are attenuated and subtile ; 
not because one of them is material and the 
other immaterial. In truth, there is not in 
the writings of the Evangelists or Apostles a 
single clause or word that hints at immate- 
rialism ; much less that enjoins it as an ar- 
ticle of belief. If there be, it has eseaped my 
notice; and I therefore respectfully ask for 
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the chapter and verse of either of those pro- 
ductions in which it may be found. I shall 
only add, that were a belief in the immate- 
riality of the human spirit as essential to 
sound Christianity as most religionists now 
pronounce it, some intimation to that effect 
would have doubtless been given by the Mes- 
siah himself, or by some of his Apostles. But 
they are silent on the subject. Wherefore, 
then, are those who profess to be their follow- 
ers so boisterous and intolerant? Nor is this 
all. 

The primitive fathers of the Christian Church 
(those, I mean, of the first and second centuries), 
some of whom were cotemporaries of the long- 
est lived of the Apostles, and no doubt saw and 
conversed with them—those venerable and holy 
patriarchal Christians were probably as ortho- 
dox in their creeds, and as spotless in their 
lives, as the most zealous and sanctimonious 
sectarians of the nineteenth century. Yet 
they knew nothing of the doctrine of immate- 
rialism. At least they have left behind them 
nothing to testify to that effect. They were 
neither speculative metaphysicians nor vision- 
ary transcendentalists. They were Christians 
—firm, thorough-going, fearless Christians, 
clinging to their faith and worship, in the 
midst of danger, persecution, and death. Their 
endeavors were, not to detect the essence of 
their souls, but to regulate their tempers and 
improve their piety. Theirs was peaceful and 
practical, not theoretic and militant Christian- 
ity. It was Christianity of the sentiments and 
affections, not of cold dogmatism, cavil, and 
opinion. Its fruits were humility and charity, 
beneficence of conduct and uprightness of life : 
not denunciation or persecution, malediction 
or abuse. Nor was it, I think, until the third 
or fourth century, that immaterialism was 
broached as a Christian doctrine. And then 
it was derived from the writings of Pythag- 
oras and Plato, especially from the seductive 
creations of the latter. And those by whom 
it was first adopted and transplanted, were no 
doubt the metaphysical Christians of the day, 
who had more in their constitution of Causal- 
ity and Wonder, than of Veneration and Con- 
scientiousness. 

Immaterialism, then, I repeat, is not a doc- 
trine of Christian origin. It is a pagan dog- 
ma, engrafted on Christianity by metaphysical 
refinement and logical subtilty. Whether it 
be true or false, is a problem which involves 
the consideration of substance and essence, 
and can not be solved. Nature has bestowed 
on us no faculties for such disquisitions. Nor, 
as already stated, do the Scriptures contain 
any revelation to enlighten us on the subject. 
But had a belief in immaterialism, I repeat, 
been essential to Christianity, and to our eter- 
nal welfare, as immortal beings, such revela- 
tion would certainly have been made to us. 
To say nothing of the tender and indulgent 
attribute of mercy, the justice of Heaven would 
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not have doomed us to perish through igno- 
rance. 

Wherefore was the scheme of redemption 
revealed tous? The reply is easy; because 
the reason is plain. Our mental exertions 
could not reach it. Without the aid of reve- 
lation, therefore, it must have lain endlessly 
concealed from us. Yet could our faculties 
have detected that as readily as immaterial- 
ism. 

From the foregoing considerations, I feel 
justified in the inference, that the doctrine of 
materialism can not be shown to be either 
groundless, irreligious, or immoral; and that, 
therefore, a belief in it can lead to no form of 
mischief, either now or hereafter. Error in 
some shape can alone prove mischievous. 
Materialism is but a bugbear to frighten the 
timid and unthinking; or a dream of the fan- 
cy, to feed prejudice and repress inquiry. And 
for these purposes it has been used with a de- 
gree of success eminently injurious to the 
cause of truth, the promotion of science, the 
liberalization of the human mind, and the 
welfare of man. 

But grant the truth of the worst that anti- 
phrenologists and fanatics can say of material- 
ism, and Phrenology does not suffer by the ad- 
mission. ‘The reason is plain. Between that 
science and the doctrine I have been discuss- 
ing there is no necessary connection. Phre- 
nology, I mean, is not more directly and essen- 
tially chargeable with materialism than any 
other scheme of mental philosophy. For every 
such scheme partakes of the doctrine; and 
Phrenology does no more. 

Notwithstanding all I have said on the sub- 
ject, most phrenologists concur with their op- 
ponents in relation to the nature of the human 
mind. They believe it to be immaterial. And 
on this point I am no dissenter. Though I 
profess to know nothing certain respecting the 
substance of mind, whether it be material or 
immaterial, I am persuaded that it is some- 
thing exceedingly different from the gross ma- 
terial which composes the body. I believe, 
moreover, that it is not, like the body, liable 
to change, decay, and dissolution ; but that its 
condition is permanent, and that it is an heir 
of immortality. 

Phrenologists, however, farther believe that 
the mind, though the superior portion of man, 
does not alone perform any of the phenomena 
denominated mental. In every action, whether 
it be one of voluntary motion, sensation, or 
thought, it calls into requisition, and employs, 
as its instruments and ministers, the corporeal 
organs. In seme actions more organs; in 
others, fewer are necessarily engaged. 

By a fair analysis and exposition of the sub- 
ject, it can be made clearly to appear that 
metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists them- 
selves are compelled to explain a iarge major- 
ity of mental phenomena, if they attempt to 
explain them at all, on the same principles 
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with the advocates of Phrenology. To illus- 
trate and confirm this position by a reference 
to facts : 

The external senses of seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling, and feeling, together with the 
faculty of speech, are as literally mental oper- 
ations as perception or reasoning. So are the 
affections and sentiments, and every form of 
voluntary motion. In the correctness of this 
statement, all men who have spoken or writ- 
ten on mental philosophy concur in opinion. 
It is therefore universally regarded as true. 

But metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists 
agree with the rest of the world, that the mind, 
as an immaterial organless substance, and in 
its exclusive and solitary capacity, can per- 
form none of these functions. It must employ 
as its instruments the necessary forms of or- 
ganized matter. It can not see without an 
eye, hear without an ear, taste and smell 
without a tongue and nostrils, feel without 
sensitive nerves, speak without organs of 
speech, nor perform voluntary motion without 
suitable muscles. And these instruments, I 
say, are all made of matter. 

By metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists 
the affections and sentiments are also referred 
to material organs. But by them this refer- 
ence is made to the heart, stomach, and bow- 
els, in which they contend that the affections 
are seated ; while by phrenologists it is made 
to certain portions of the brain. But as re- 
spects the external senses, speech, and mus- 
cular motion, the parties concur in belief. To 
the performance of the whole of them, the 
same material organs are acknowledged to be 
indispensable. 

Thus far, then, as respects materialism, 
phrenologists, anti-phrenologists; and meta- 
physicians go hand in hand. And, except as 
regards the sentiments and affections, their 
harmony is complete. Here, however, they 
separate, for reasons which shall be rendered ; 
and their separation is wide. Nor do the 
spirit and principles productive of it admit of 
compromise. There is no middle ground on 
which the parties can meet. One or the other 
must ultimately abandon its position; and no 
gift of prophecy is requisite to foretell by 
which party the surrender will be made. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists con- 
tend that man possesses certain purely spirit- 
ual faculties, which have no shade of depend- 
ence on matter. Pre-eminent among these are 
reason, conscience, and veneration, or a senti- 
ment of piety and homage. 

On the ground of this immaterial or “ purely 
spiritual” hypothesis, phrenologists and their 
antagonists are openly at issue. To the exer- 
cise of the faculties just cited, phrenologists 
maintain that matter is as necessary as it is 
to voluntary locomotion, speech, or the exter- 
nal senses. They assert that reason can not 
exist without the organs of Comparison and 
Causality, veneration or piety without the 
organ of Reverence, nor conscience, or a sense 
of right or justice, without the organ of Con- 
scientiousness. ° Nor do they rest their doctrine 
on mere assertion. They illustrate and prove 
it from four distinct sources : 

1. Inferior animals entirely destitute of the 
organs in question are equally destitute of the 
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corresponding faculties. 2. Idiots who, by a 
defective organization of the brain, are denied 
the organs of Comparison, Causality, Vener- 
ation, and C ienti , are incapable of 
reasoning, and possess neither a sentiment of 
reverence nor of justice. They certainly make 
no manifestation of such attributes. 3. An 
injury done to the brain by accident or disease 
deranges or destroys the reputed “ spiritual’ 
faculties just enumerated, as certainly and 
completely as it does those of seeing, hearing, 
feeling, or moving. Indeed, i# sometimes ex- 
tinguishes the higher and so-called “ spiritual”’ 
faculties, while the senses remain uninjured. 

Let the accident be a severe blow on the 
head, and the disease be apoplexy. In either 
case the individual falls, and every mental 
faculty vanishes. He retains no more of rea- 
son, reverence, or conscience than he does of 
sense, speech, or the power to walk; and usu- 
ally no more of the three latter than a marble 
statue. Why? Because they are all alike 
the product of mind through the instrument- 
ality of the brain as its organ of action; and 
that organ is now unfit for action. Nor, with- 
out the aid of the brain, can the mind any 
more manifest those faculties than the brain 
can without the aid of the mind. 4. Other 
things being equal, the degree of strength 
with which men reason, and the intensity 
with which they feel, and exercise veneration 
and a sentiment of justice, are proportionate 
to the size of the corresponding organs. In 
proof of this latter position, the noted Rammo- 
hun Roy was a remarkable instance. Though 
most of his cerebral organs were large, and his 
mind powerful, he was exceedingly deficient 
in the organ of Veneration; and the corre- 
sponding sentiment was equally wanting in 
him. 

Where, then, is the “pure spirituality” of 
faculties which, the mind itself being un- 
touched, are thus extinguished by an affection 
of matter? Let anti-phrenologists answer. 
The hypothesis is theirs; and they are bound 
to defend it, and prove it to be sound, or to 
abandon it as untenable. And the former 
measure being impracticable, the latter is the 
only alternative left them, as men of reason, 
ingenuousness, and conscience. As well may 
they assert the “ pure spirituality” of hunger 
and thirst, as of reason, reverence, and con- 
science. The one set of mental conditions is 
as palpably dependent on material and appro- 
priate organs as the other. And an injury 
done to those organs deranges or extinguishes 
both sets alike. In a word, composed as hu- 
man nature is, of body and spirit, in every act 
that man performs, whether of sensation, in- 
tellection, or voluntary motion, his mind and 
his matter are indispensable to each other. 
They are indispensable, also, to his natural 
existence, as an acknowledged member of 
God’s creation. Separate them, so as to with- 
draw one of them but for a moment from him 
in any of his operations, and during that mo- 
ment he is man no longer, but a new mon- 
ster, which creation disowns—as literally de- 
naturalized as were the Houyhnnms or Yahoos 
of the Dean of St. Patrick! And with such 
monsters have metaphysicians and anti-phre- 
nologists peopled and deformed a creation of 
their own, from the days of Aristotle to those 
of Gordon, Jeffrey, and their satellites. For- 
tunately, however, such a spurious creation 
has nothing in harmony with that which the 
Deity pronounced “ very good.” 

If the foregoing facts and statements be true 








(and opposition to their truth is set at defiance), 
there is no scheme of mental philosophy, wor- 
thy of the title, which does not essentially par- 
take of materialism. And Phrenology does 
nothing more. It is not pure materialism, any 
more (han the mental philosophy of Locke or 
Beattie, Reid, Stewart, or Brown. It is what 
it ought to be, semi-material, and nothing 
more. It“renders unto Caesar the things 
that are C@sar’s’’—concedes to mind, as well 
as to matter, what justly belongs to it. But 
to neither does it give, in intellectual opera- 
tions, a monopoly of influence. For, as al- 
ready stated, a Jarge majority of phrenologists 
subscribe to the doctrine of the immateriality 
of the mind ; though they pretend to no defin- 
ite knowledge on the subject. Nor should any- 
body else; for, as heretofore alleged, no such 
knowledge is attainable by man. From a con- 
sciousness of this, many enlightened and pious 
Christians, even Christian ministers, have 
frankly acknowledged that materialism may 
be true ; and that they do not hold a belief in 
it inconsistent with orthodox Christianity. To 
this acknowledgment I have been myself a 
witness. 

Having, as I trust, in the preceding pages, 
sufficiently vindicated Phrenology from the 
charge of such materialism as is either re- 
pulsive or dangerous, I shall now endeavor to 
show that still greater injustice has been done 
to the science by the weightier and more ca- 
lumnious accusation of FATALISM. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 





On the 5th of December last, in examining 
the head of Mr. E. G. O., we stated that 
he was a man remarkable for his firmness of 
will, coolness and self-possession in times of 
danger and difficulty. We also remarked that 
his mechanical ingenuity was of a character 
which led him to invent, and that his inven- 
tions would always be something original ; 
not a mere attachment to some other person’s 
machine, but a step out into the dagk, as it 
were, developing that which was new to 
everybody. 

After the examination was concluded— 
which was a written one—he informed us, that 
he happened to be in Charlestown, Virginia, 
during the great excitement respecting John 
Brown, and the people there thought him to 
be one of John Brown’s party in disguise. 
He was apprehended and kept in custody for 
forty-six hours, during which time those in 
charge of him were changed every two hours. 
The guard was composed of citizens of intelli- 
gence and discrimination, and every effort was 
made by questioning and cross-questioning, to 
learn something which might implicate him, if 
he were really one of the invading party. But 
during the whole ordeal he was as calm, cool, 
and self-possessed as if he had been at home 
in his own house. 

It was further developed, also, in reference 
to his mechanical talent, that he is the inven- 
tor of the new Hoisting Apparatus, which is 
so constructed as to render it safe in case of 
the breaking of the rope or chain. In factories 





and stores, as it may be known to most read- 
ers, the hoist-way goes from the basement, 
twenty feet below the street, and extends to 
the top of the building, which is sometimes 
six or eight stories, and that there is a dumb- 
waiter, or more properly a platform, which is 
carried up and down by machinery. On this 
platform heavy burdens are placed, and if the 
chain or rope be defective, it sometimes breaks, 
and lets the platform run down in its grooves to 
the bottom—perhaps seventy-five feet—and it 
often happens that men ride up and down with 
goods, or without them, instead of going up 
the stairway. 

We have known several instances in New 
York of the rope or chain breaking and letting 
the platform down with the men upon it, in 
nearly all of which cases, severe injuries, if 
not death, have occurred. 

The apparatus of Mr. O., referred to, is,so 
adjusted that if the supporting rope or chain 
breaks, by means of springs certain hooks are 
instantly thrown out into notches prepared for 
the purpose, and the platform is stopped where 
it is. Mr. O. remarked that he knew his ap- 
paratus had been the means of saving already 
fifty lives. 

Dec. 7th, a little boy, E. V. B., six years 
old, was brought in by his father for an ex- 
amination. His head measured twenty-two 
inches, and his chest twenty-two and three 
quarter inches over thick clothing. He was 
described as possessing remarkable artistic and 
mechanical talent, power of conceiving and 
executing ; also, ability as a thinker and ora- 
tor, and as having a most excellent memory of 
forms, facts, and ideas. 

After describing at length the best method 
of keeping him back, and inducing physical 
labor as a means of sustaining his health and 
life, his father stated, that he already ex- 
hibited, for a child, remarkable talent in 
sketching ; that if a beggar called at the door, 
while he was being attended to by some mem- 
ber of the family, the little boy with his pen- 
cil and paper would make a hasty sketch of 
him, which would readily be recognized by 
all who had seen the mendicant, and that al- 
most anything—a picture, a horse, or a man, 
in any attitude—the child could sketch with 
surprising readiness. 

The little fellow saw something in our 
rooms which he wished to sketch, and asked 
for pencil and paper, and evinced a facility in 
drawing which is very rare in persons three 
times his age. 

On the same day we examined a young man, 
J. R. W., who was very much wanting in the 
development of the organs of Calculation and 
Tune. We described these deficiencies, and 
asked him to allow us to take a cast of his 
head, which he promised to do at some future 
time. In corroboration of our description of 
him, he said that in figures he considered him- 
self almost idiotic, and was obliged to remem- 
ber anything that was expressed by figures by 
the forms which they represent when written, 
rather than by remembering the number or 
amount; and in respect to music, he said that 
he knew nothing about discords, and though 
persons had made what they said were the 
most aggravated discords, he was not conscious 
when the discords occurred and when the ac- 
cords were made. We hope to have a cast 
of his head to exhibit these,.Jjeficiencies. 
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(CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER.] 

Tue external world is clearly constituted with the intention that 
man should exert his hignest faculties, illuminated by knowledge, and 
that his happiness should be by that means increased. Civilized man 
with his numerous inventions, and his admirable command over phys- 
ieal and animal nature, appears almost like a God, compared with 
the savages of New Holland, and other helpless tribes bearing the 
human form, without manifesting human intelligence. When we 
survey the ingenuity and utility of our mechanical inventions, and 
consider the extent to which they have increased our powers of pro- 
ducing the necessaries and elegances of life, it seems difficult to doubt 
that the Creator, when he bestowed on us faculties which have done 
so much, and are capable of accomplishing incalculably more, intended 
that they should augment the happiness of all his children. He never 
could have designed them to be employed merely in earrying on a 
vast game of hazard, in which a thousand should be losers, and only 
one the fortunate winner; and yet, at this moment—when we view, 
on the one hand, the condition of our operative, agricultural, and 
manufacturing population, too generally pressed to the earth with 
poverty and toil; and on the other, a few men of superior talent, 
who, by combining the exertions and accumulating the profits of the 
labor of these industrious classes, have become almost princes in for- 
tune—we can not deny that, to some extent, this is the use to which 
discoveries in art and science have been hitherto devoted. This, I 
say, can not be the ultimate design of Providence; and therefore | 
conclude, again, that we must be as yet only evolving our destinies ; 
that we are now in a state of transition, and, let us hope, advancing 
to higher morality and more universal enjoyment. 

Another reason for believing in human capability of improvement 
is, that imperfect as our scientific acquaintance with ourselves and 
with external nature at present is, we are able to trace many of our 
sufferings to causes which are removable by knowledge and by the 
practice of moral duty. The evils of sickness and premature death 
may, in general, and with the exception of accidents, be traced to 
feeble constitutions inherited from parents, or to direct disobedience 
of the organic laws in our own persons. If knowledge of the causes 
of health and disease were generally diffused, and if the sanctions of 
religion and of publie opinion were directed toward enforcing attention 
to them, it is reasonable to believe that in every succeeding generation 
fewer parents would produce children with feeble constitutions, and 
fewer adults would canse their own deaths prematurely, by ignorant 
infringement of these laws. 

Poverty, and the consequent want of the necessaries and enjoyments 
of life, is another vast source of human suffering. But who that con- 
templates the fruitfulness of the earth, and the productiveness of 
human labor and skill, can doubt that if a higher-minded and more 
considerate population could be reared, who should act according to 
the dictates of an enlightened understanding and a sound practical 
morality, under wise social arrangements, this source of suffering 
might also be dried up, or very greatly diminished ! 

Vicissitude and uncertainty of condition also afflict thousands who 
are placed above the reach of actual want of food and raiment; yet 
how much of these evils may be traced to the dark mysteriousness in 
which trade is generally conducted ; in consequence of which, each 
manufacturer is often in secret ruining both himself and his neighbor 
by over-production, without any of them being aware that he is the 
source of his own and his neighbor’s calamities ; and how much evil 
may be ascribed to the grasping and gambling spirit which prompts 
so many persons ‘tS engage in wild speculations, which a sound edu- 
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cation in political economy might prevent! Evils like these appear 
to be to some extent avoidable, by knowledge of the principles which 
govern commerce, and by the practice of prudence and morality by 
individuals. 

The last reason which I assign for believing in the capability of 
man for improvement is, that he can scarcely advance a step in 
knowledge and morality without inducing a palpable amelioration of 
his condition. If you will trace the history of our countrymen through 
their various states, of savages, barbarians—chivalrous professors of 
love, war, and plunder—and of civilized citizens of the world, you 
will find the aggregate enjoyment of the people increased with every 
extension of knowledge and virtue. This is so obvious and certain, 
that I forbear to waste your time by proving it in detail, and only 
remark that we can not reasonably suppose that the progress is des- 
tined to stop at its present and still imperfect stage. 

For all these reasons, let us hope that improvement, although not 
boundless yet so extensive that its limits can not be defined, lies within 
the reach of man, and let us proceed to consider some of the means by 
which it may be attained. 

The first step toward realizing this object is to produce a general 
conviction of its possibility, which I have endeavored, in this and the 
preceding Lectures, to accomplish. The next is to communicate to 
each individual a clear perception of the advantages which would 
accrue to himself from such improvements, and a firm conviction of the 
impossibility of individuals in general ever attaining to the full enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction of their highest and best powers, except by 
means of social institutions founded on the harmonious action of. all 
their faculties. 

In support of this last proposition, I solicit your attention, for a 
brief space, to our helpless condition as individuals. In social and 
civilized life, not one of us could subsist in comfort for a day without 
the aid and society of our fellow-men.* This position will perhaps 
be disputed by few; but the idea is general, that if we only acquire 
property enough, we may completely realize the happy condition so 
delightfully sketched by Moore, when he invokes felicity to a friend in 
the following words : 


“ Peace be around thee wherever thou rov’st ; 
May life be for thee one summer day; 
And all that thou wishest, and all that thou lov’st, 
Come smiling around thy sunny way.” 
Wealth can not purchase such happiness as this. Have any of you, in 
traveling, ever lost or broken some ingenious and useful article which 
you were constantly using, purchased in London or Edinburgh ; and 
have you, in coming to a considerable village in the country, where 
you felt certain that you should be able to supply your want, found 
that you searched for it in vain? The general inhabitants of the dis- 
trict had not yet adopted the use of that article ; the shops contained 
only the things which they demanded; and you speedily discovered, 
that, however heavy your purse might be, you could not advance one 
step beyond the sphere of enjoyment of the humbler people into whose 
territory you had come. Or, during a residence in the country, have 
you taken a longing for some particular book—not a rare or old work, 
but one on an important and generally cultivated science, say Lyell’s 
Geology, or Gregory’s Chemistry—and repaired to the circulating 
library of the county town? You searched the catalogue for it in 
vain! Perhaps you applied at the best bookseller’s shop, but it was 
not there, either. The bookseller looked into his London or Edinburgh 
correspondent’s catalogue, found the name and price at once, and 
offered to get the book for you by the next monthly parcel ; but in the 
mean time you received a convincing proof that you could not, with- 
out drawing on the stores of a more scientific population, advance, 





* Alexander Selkirk lived in solitude for four years, on the uninhabited island of Juan 
Fernandez, in comfort, and even with enjoyment, after he bad become accustomed to 


his situation ; but he had a fine climate, a fertile soil, and unbounded range for action. 
A baman being left without aid in a civilized community would be far more helpless 
and miserable. 
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even intellectually, before the general inhabitants of the country in 
which you were located ; because the means of doing so did not exist 
around you. If you survey the catalogue of a country circulating 
library, you will find that it contains chiefly the standard novels, with 
the current magazines, and such voyages and travels as have acquired 
a general popularity. With these you must rest contented, or draw 
your supplies from a district more advanced in intellectual culture. 

Now, the principle which is here illustrated holds good universally 
in social life. 

If you are a parent, and see the imperfections of the prevailing sys- 
tem of education, you can not amend it until a teacher and a large 
number of parents shall have concurred in views similar to your own, 
and combined in the institution of an improved seminary. Many ap- 
plications have been made to me for information where seminaries for 
rational education, particularly for females, were to be found ; but 
until very recently, I could not tell, because none such, to my knowl- 
edge, existed. There are now some of these in various parts of the 
kingdom ; but before they were instituted, individual parents were 
compelled. by social necessity, to place their children in schools of 
which they did not approve, because they could find no better. Nay, 
enlightened teachers have told me that their schools are arrested in 
their progress, and retained in arrear of their own knowledge and con- 
victions of improvement, in consequence of the prejudices of parents 
rendering it unsafe for them to adopt new methods. The improved 


schools, so far as they exist, have been created by the enlightenment ° 


of parents and teachers, by the aid of the press, and by the general 
spread of knowledge. 

Is any of us convinced that human life is rendered unnecessarily 

laborious by our present habits of competition, and does he desire to 
limit his hours of labor, and long ardently to enjoy more ample oppor- 
tunities for exercising his moral and intellectual faculties ?—he soon 
discovers that while his neighbors in general continue to seek their 
chief happiness in the pursuit of wealth or the gratification of ambi- 
tion, he can accomplish little toward realizing his moral desires. He 
must keep his shop open as long as they do; he must labor in his 
manufactory up to their full standard of time ; or if he be a member 
of a profession, he must devote as many hours to business as they ; 
otherwise he will be distanced in the race, and lose both his means of 
subsistence and his station in society. So true is this representation 
that, in my own day, many of the men who, without fortune, have 
embarked in public life—that is, who have taken the lead in public 
affairs, and devoted a large portion of their time to the business of the 
community—have ruined themselves and their families. Their com- 
petitors in trade, manufactures, or professional pursuits were dedica- 
ting their whole energies to their private duties, while they were 
dividing their attention between them and the public service ; and 
they were, in consequence, ruined in their individual fortunes, and 
sank into obscurity and want. Yet it is certain that the business of 
the state, or of a particular town or city, should receive a due portion 
of attention from the inhabitants. 
_ This dependence of individuals on the eondition of the social circle 
in which they live, extends through all the ramifications of existence. 
Does any individual entertain higher notions of moral and religious 
duty than are current in his own rank and age ?—he will find. when 
he attempts to carry them into practice, that he becomes an object of 
remark to all, and of dislike and hostility to many. Does another 
perceive the dangers to health and comiort, in narrow lanes, small 
sleeping apartments, and ill-ventilated rooms and churches, and desire 
to have them removed ?—he can accomplish absolutely nothing, until 
he has convinced a multitude of his fellow-citizens of the reasonable- 
ness and advantage of his projected improvements, and induced them 
to co-operate in carrying them into effect. Does any of us desire to 
enjoy more rational public amusements than those at present at our 
command ?—he can not succeed, unless by operating on the under- 
standings and tastes of thousands. Perhaps the highest social pleas- 
ure of life is that of familiar converse with moral and intelligent 
friends ; but do we not feel that, from the limited cultivation of taste 
and intellect still prevalent, our social parties are too often cumbrous 
and formal displays of wealth and luxury, and occasions much more 
of ostentation than of pleasing and profitable mental excitement? It 
is only by a higher general education that this evil can be removed. 
It is the want of mental resources that causes the dull display. 

But perhaps the strongest proof of the close connection between the 
public welfare and private interest is afforded by the effects of any 
great political or commercial convulsion. In 1825-6, we saw exten- 





sive failures among bankers, merchants, and manufacturers ; and how 
universal was the individual] suffering throughout all classes! Labor- 
ers could find no employment, and the shopkeepers who depended on 
them had few customers, and of these many were unable to pay. The 
great manufacturers who supplied these classes with ctothing and 
articles for domestic use were idle ; the house proprietor suffered for 
want of solvent tenants, and the landed proprietor found a dull and 
disadvantageous market for his produce. Contrast this picture with 
the condition of the country when the great branches of manufacturing 
industry are prosperous, and how different the happiness of individu- 
als! Thus it appears, that even under the present system of the pur- 
suit of individual interest, the real welfare of each individual is much 
more closely connected with that of his neighbors than is generally 
recognized. This proves that a fundamental element of individual 
advantage is public prosperity. 

According to my humble conviction, therefore, the very first lesson 
relative to our social duties which should be given to the young, is to 
open their understandings to the great fact, that the precept of Chris- 
tianity which commands us to love our neighbors as ourselves, is 
actually written in our individual and social constitutions, and must 
be practically realized before individuals can become truly prosperous 
and happy. 

The precept has been generally interpréted to mean that we should 
do specific acts of kindness to the men who live locally in our neigh- 
borhood, or who are connected with us by ties of intimacy or kindred ; 
but, although this is unquestionably one, and a very important appli- 
cation of it, the principle of the precept goes much farther. It enjoins 
us to arrange our social institutions and our whole practical conduct 
in such a manner as to render all simultaneously and, as nearly as 
may be, equally, happy ; and apparently our nature has been consti- 
tuted to admit of this being done with unspeakable advantage to all, 
whenever we shall thoroughly understand our constitution, its wants 
and capabilities. At present this principle is imperfectly understood, 
and certainly not generally acted on. 

A few years ago we used to hear the maxim often repeated, that 
private persons had nothing to do with public affairs ; that their bus- 
iness was to mind their shops, their manufactories, their professions, 
and their families, and to leave public matters to public men. The 
evil consequences of the world having followed this rule in past ages, 
may be read in the wide aberrations of many of our laws and institu- 
tions, and of our social condition, from the standards of reason and 
general utility. If you will peruse the pages of history, you will find 
the caprices of a single sovereign often leading to wars which spread 
devastation and misery among millions of people. These could not 
have been waged if the millions of persons on whom the calamities 
fell had considered the public interest inseparably connected with their 
own, and had had courage to exercise an enlightened control over the 
actions of their rulers. Another instance is presented in the history 
of the slave-trade. It proceeded from individual rapacity, and consti- 
tuted the foulest blot that ever stained the fame of Britain... It 
enriched a few individuals at the expense of every principle of human- 
ity, and in defiance of every Christian precept. At no period was it 
approved of by the general voice of the people ; but each was too busy 
with his private affairs to make a simultaneous and general effort to 
arrest its progress. At last, growing intelligence and increasing 
morality, in the great body of the people, did produce this co-opera- 
tion: and, after ages of crime and misery, it was extinguished, by the 
nation paying £20.000,000 for the freedom of the slaves. If the British 
people had been able earlier to insist on the cessation of this odious 
traffic, how much of human misery, besides the loss of the £20,000,000, 
would have been avoided! If we trace narrowly the great causes 
why our rulers have been permitted to waste the public resources, and 
incur the national debt, which now forms so great an impediment to 
public improvement, we shall find that too often the individuals of the 
nation were calculating the private gain which hostilities would yield 
to them. War created a demand for farm produce to maintain fleets 
and armies, for cloth to clothe them, and for iron to arm them, and'so 
forth ; and men shut their eyes to the fact that it was destroying the 
national resources, and that they themselves would, in the end, be 
forced to pay for all. Unfortunately the maxim that each of us should 
mind his private affairs, make’ gain of the public if he can, and leave 
public measures to public men, still reigns in too much vigor. The 
number of persons who take an enlightened interest in social welfare 
is still small: so much is this the case, that even in this course of 
Lectures, the audience has diminished in proportion as I have left the 
interests of individuals, and proceeded to discuss those of the public. 
This indicates a humble degree of mental cultivation. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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tinguished individuals 
who adorned the walks 
of science at that time, 
among whom were Ab- 
ernethy, Brewster, Cu- 
vier, Gall, ete. 

While in Europe he 
contributed several ar- 
ticles to Rees’ Cyclope- 
dia. In 1817 he became 
Professor of Medical Ju- 
risprudence and the In- 
stitutes of Medicine in 
this city. In 1819 he 
was made Professor of 
Ob-tetrics, and retained 
the position until 1826, 
when all the Faculty 
resigned, and started 
what was known as the 
Rutger’s Medical Sehool. 
This lasted four years, 
and since its dissolution, 
Dr. Francis has devoted 
himself to the practice 
‘of his profession and 
the pursuit of litera- 
ture. 

Besides his numerous 
medical publications, 
Dr. Francis was a pro- 
lific contributor to the 
magazines and news- 
papers. He was fond 
of the drama, was per- 
sonally acquainted with 
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DR. JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


Da. Joun Waxerieco Francis, whose portrait 
aceompanies this notice, has just completed his 
earthly career. He died at his residence in East 
Sixteenth Street, this city, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 8th. He had for some time been slightly out 
of health, but was thought to be convalescent, and 
his death, at the time it occurred, was unexpected 
by most of his friends. His life bas been a long 
and useful one, and his name will long be cele- 
brated in the annails{of medical science, and will 
live in his numerous contributions to the litera- 
ture of his times. 

He was born in this city on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1789, and has resided here during almost his 
entire life. His father was a German, and his 
mother was of Swiss descent. At an early age 
he was placed in a printing-office in this city ; but 
after working at the types for some years, spend- 
ing his leisure hours in study, he entered an ad- 
vanced class in Columbia College in 1807, and 
soon after commenced the study of medicine under 
Dr. Hosack. After taking his degree, which was 
im 1809, he went into partnership with Dr. Hosack, 
in the practice of medicine, whom he also assisted 
im the publication of a Quarterly, entitled The 
American Medical and Philosophical Register. 
He was appointed, in 1813, to the chair of Materia 
Medica in Columbia College, and soon afterward 
visited Europe for the purpose of perfecting his 
qualifications for the professorship. He there be- 
came acquainted with several of the Most dis- 





tinguished actors, and 
wrote a series of theatrical reminiscences for one 
of the city papers; and he numbered among his 
personal friends many of the most distinguished 
literary characters and statesmen of his times. 

He was chosen the first President of theMedical 
Board of the Woman's Hospital; he was also one 
of the most conspicuous members of the Academy 
of Medicine, having been its President. As Presi- 
dent of the New York Phrenological Society, he 
delivered an able address on its organization, and 
was a warm friend of Dr. Spurzheim. 

Dr. Francis was a member of Calvary Chureh, 
was visited in his last illness by Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
and died without pain in, the full hope of a bliss- 
ful immortality, leaving a widow and two sons to 
mourn his loss. 

In the May number of the Journa for 1858, 
we gave a very elaborate Phrenological Character 
and Biography of Dr. Francis, to which we re- 
fer subscribers who have the back volumes. We 
will here simply say that he had a very fine con- 
stitution and great vigor and activity of body and 
mind. His brain was large, and in the main 
well-balanced. His intellectual organs were large, 
especially those which give memory and the power 
of expression. He had also great energy, strong 
social feelings, and high moral developments, es- 
pecially those whieh give sympatby and a benefi- 
cent spirit of patriotism and phflemthropy. Dr. 
Francis was a good and useful man—his friends 
were numerous and cordial, and they will long 
cherish his memory. 





JOHN 8. RAREY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Rarey has a harmonious physical de- 
velopment ; is smooth built ; remarkably easy 
in motion, as if every joint were lubricated, 
and every part of his system hung on centers, 
so as to move easily. He has a smooth phre- 
nological development, indicating harmony of 
feeling and thought, and a self-possessed equa- 
nimity of disposition and presence of mind. 
He has a great amount of nervous power, but 
it does not evince itself in him in a fidgety, 
sensitive, impatient, and excitable disposition ; 
but, combined with a full share of the vital 
and motive temperaments, his nervous system 
is well sustained ; and though his feelings are 
quick and his intellect rapid in action, he is 
not betrayed into impatience, or easily thrown 
off his balance. He has a right organization 
to be a soldier or a seaman. He can keep 
possession of his faculties in times of danger, 
responsibility, and excitement, and think as 
clearly in the midst of responsibilities as at 
any other time. 

His ability in managing animals arises from 
this mental harmony and self-possession of 
which we have spoken, in conjunction with 
great natural magnetic power. He would 
show skill in controlling men, especially pris- 
oners, sailors in mutiny, and soldiers who are 
disaffected or doubtful of their ability to obey 
orders without being annihilated by the foe. 

He has a remarkably magnetic eye, and has 
large Individuality, Firmness, and Continuity, 
which enable him to fix his attention and con- 
centrate his purposes upon a given thought, 
or thing to be done ; and he has the power of 
impressing, by look and by touch, this calm 
sovereignty of his own will. 

He has very large Order, and does every- 
thing by method, even the subjugation and 
training of his own disposition and motives ; 
and whatever the temptation of the moment 
may bring to bear upon him to change his line 
of action, he is still able to hold his own pur- 
pose under such control that every element of 
strength in him remains concentrated to the 
point desired. In other words, there are no 
deserters, no cowards, no members of his men- 
tal faculties which dodge in the hour of need. 

He has courage, but not cruelty; and in 
training a horse he never becomes angry, 
never loses his temper; and he evinces cour- 
age and power without any mixture of malig- 
nity or selfishness. 

His moral organs are well developed. He 
has great natural kindness, a full share of re- 
spect and veneration, and love of the right and 
the true. 

He has an excellent power to judge of char- 
acter and motive, estimates strangers at & 
glance, and is rarely mistaken in this first 
impression. This faculty enables him also to 
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understand animals, and thus comprehend 
their strong and weak points. 

For years we have observed that those in 
whom the organ of Human Nature is strongly 
developed, have skill and capacity to train 
dogs, horses, and oxen; to produce obedience 
without cruelty, and to bring them into such 
intelligent subjection as to make them worth 
more in the market in consequence. Great 
horse-breakers and trainers we have known 
who would recognize valuable qualities in 
animals that were not generally appreciated 
by the community ; and by training such ani- 
mals for a few months, they would sell them 
for double their original value. Such men 
can succeed in horse-trading. 

These talents, which are possessed by every 
man in various minor degrees, seem to find 
their culmination and highest excellence in 
Mr. Rarey, just as the talents for poetry and 
oratory are sometimes evinced by single indi- 
viduals in such a degree as to render them 
conspicuous in their day and immortal in 
history. 

Mr. Rarey’s social organs are large, and 
he becomes not only strongly attached to men 
and animals, but is able to exhibit his friend- 
ship and affection so as to make an impres- 
sion. Hence he is popular in society; and 
his moral sympathies, joined to his general 
mental harmony, render him polished in so- 


ciety and acceptable wherever he may be SS 
placed, even when among strangers, by whom VE as 


his distinguishing talents and reputation are 


not understood. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


[For many of the facts in this sketch we are indebted 
to frank Leslie’s Itustrated Paper, the Rural New 
Yorker, and Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times.) 


Mr. Rarey was born in Franklin County, 
Ohio, and is now in the thirty-third year of 
his age. His father was living in what was 
at that time almost a wilderness, neighbors . 
being few and far between. John, being the 
youngest child, had no playmates, and being 
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JOHN 8. RBAREY—THE HORSE-TAMER. 





of a sociable nature, he soon found compan- 
ions among the farm horses and colts, and it 
was a source of pleasure to his father, while 
at work in the fields, to take him out with 
him ; and as soon as he was verging on three 
years, he was set astride of the plow horse, 
and in this (to him) exalted position had his 
natural fondness for the animal encouraged. 
At four he had his own pony, and soon be- 
came famous for riding out and visiting the 
neighbors, the nearest of whom were several 
miles away from the homestead. When he 
was twelve his father gave him a colt. which 
he broke to suit his own notions. This colt 
became one of the finest “trick horses.” 
Stimulated by his success, he bought other 
colts, and took horses to educate. Such was 
his reputation, even while yet a youth, that 
he had pupils sent him from the distance of 
two or three hundred miles. 

It was now conceived by him that his suc- 





cess and experience could be reduced into a 
system. He had dim ideas that what he ac- 
complished was merely the result of intelli- 
gent treatment of an animal naturally supe- 
rior; and that the Creator, having intended 
the horse for the companionship of immortal 
beings, must have given the exalted animal 
intellectual endowments in harmony with his 
destined purpose. With this developing idea he 
now for the first time practically noticed that 
colts, however wild, allowed calves, sheep, and 
other domestic animals to associate with them ; 
he therefore concluded that the colt was not 
by nature indifferent to society, but, on the 
contrary, was friendly with those who would 
offer no harm. With this notion he went to 
work and “scraped” up an intimacy with 
those wild colts, and soon was gratified to find 
his advances were not repulsed, but, on the 
contrary, rewarded with positive demonstra- 
tions of affection. The practical result im- 





mediately following this was, that he could 
catch and halter colts with perfect ease, while 
others could not come within their reach by 
many rods. Now was established for the first 
time clearly in his mind the law of kindness, 
which is the entire foundation of his system. 

He practiced his art and acquired a consid- 
erable reputation in our Western States 
wherever he was known. 

In the year 1858 he went to England, and 
in a brief time so well satisfied the eminent 
officials in authority of his undoubted power 
to perform the wonderful feats which rumor 
ascribed to him, that permission was given to 
him to exhibit his skill before the Queen of 
England and her Court, His success was 
complete; and afterwards, on several occa- 
sions, he exhibited before the Queen by special 
request. These experiments were repeated in 
Paris and the other courts of Europe, and al- 
ways with unequivocal success. Royal Com- 
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missioners examined his system and pro- 
nounced it valuable, exhibiting a means of 
perfectly controlling the nature of the wildest 
Mr. Rarey was en- 
gaged to teach his method to the military 
officers both in the English and Continental 
services, and it may be said with justice, that 
he has inaugurated a new and humane sys- 
tem of taming the most savage of the equine 


and most savage horses. 


species. 

The main idea of Rarey’s system seems to 
be the admirable blending of firmness with 
patience and kindness. It has been said that 
the struggle is tremendously severe, and that 
the horse lies sweating, quivering, and pant- 
ing, as if his broken spirit was rushing out in 
streams of hot vapor from his nostrils. There 
is, however, one consideration overlooked. 
This desperate and prolonged struggle be- 
tween the man and the beast for the mastery, 
only oeeurs when the subject is a horse of in- 
tractable temper and confirmed ferocity in all 
other hands. It is not to be supposed that in 
so great a horse-breeding, breaking, and train- 
ing country as England Mr. Rarey would be 
long without having his system and himself 
put to the severest test that could be devised. 
A thoroughbred stallion was selected, whose 
ferocity had made him the dread and terror of 
the great breeding establishment at Swacliffe. 

Cruiser was held to be the most savage and 
intractable horse in England,-and upon him 
Mr. Rarey was to operate. While he was in 
training asa racer his ungovernable spirit had 
not displayed itself to any great extent, but 
he had given such indications, that John Day 
gave a warning to the man who took him to 
Swacliffe, not to take his halter off in any 
stable. In spite of the caution, the groom did 
so, and before they could get Cruiser out 
again, they had to take the roof off the build- 
ing and lasso him from above. * As he grew 
older he got worse, and he was confined in a 
box or stall lined with iron plates, from which 
he was not taken out at all for years. 

The horse Cruiser—an animal possessing a 
fame that is world-wide—was bred by Lord 
Dorchester for racing purposes, and when in his 
three-year form was first favorite for the Derby 
—the great racing event of the year in England. 
Previous to the day set apart for the trial, bad 
temper displayed itself, and if we are rightly 
informed, when brought to the score, he ran 
away with and severely injured his jockey, 
thus clouding the hopes and aspirations of his 
owner and supporters. He was returned to 
the stable, but his violence increased to 
such extent that it was necessary to confine 
him in a box stall, and the mere mention of 
his name was sufficient to send a thrill of fear 
through the veins of all the jockeys in the 
kingdom. Several times his owner had al- 
most concluded to shoot him, and would have 
done so were it not for the fact that he was 
the last representative of a strain of blood 
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which was famous in the sporting annals of 
the “ fast-anchored isle.” 

Cruiser was thus a prisoner when Mr. 
Rarey appeared before the English public as 
an expert in subduing horses with vicious 
dispositions, and making them useful and 
obedient. The animals experimented upon 
by Mr. Rarey in his earlier exhibitions were 
noted for evil habits, but Cruiser was unap- 
proachable, and it was determined that the 
Yankee and this equine fury should meet and 
struggle for the mastery. Press and people 
were willing to award the meed of praise for 
whatever of merit there was in Mr. Rarey’s 
system ; “what had been accomplished was 
all very well—but just try Cruiser!” De- 
termined not to be frustrated in his plans, 
Mr. R. wrote to Lord Dorchester, requesting 
that Cruiser be forwarded to him in London. 
His Lordship replied, “that the horse could 
not be sent; Mr. Rarey must go for him. He 
had not been out of his box for three years, 
and to approach him was impossible without 
endangering life.” 

When Mr. Rarey took him in hand he was 
a perfect fiend in temper and fury. The con- 
flict was terrible, but mind gained a complete 
mastery over brute force. In course of time 
Mr. Rarey became proprietor of the animal. 
The once dreaded Cruiser is now the pet of 
his conqueror. 

His victory over this noted horse set the 
seal upon the merits of his method for the 
taming of the most ferocious of horses. 

At the farewell exhibition given by Mr. 
Rarey, at the Crystal Palace, London—which 
was a great ovation—Cruiser was introduced. 
He was not only no longer a dangerous and 
ferocious savage, but playful and docile. 

The most furious subject at Mr. Rarey’s 
last exhibition in England was an Irish mare, 
whose screams filled the transept before she 
was brought in. She was a powerful gray 
roan, and kicked, bit, reared, and howled in 
the most ferocious manner. Watching his 
opportunity, however, Mr. Rarey got his strap 
on her fetlock and finally overthrew her, to 
the delight of the vast audience, who at one 
time feared that she might get the better of 
of his cool courage and patience in her efforts 
to eat him up. 

Mr. Rarey returned to his native country, 
bringing Cruiser with him, and during the 
month of January last appeared many times 
at Niblo’s Garden, New York, and at the new 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and exhibited 
his wonderful powers before immense audi- 
ences, who were surprised and delighted with 
his performances on several of the worst horses 
that could be procured, including one wild and 
furious Mexican mustang. He has since ap- 
peared 1... Philadelphia, with like distinguished 
success. 

We remark, in closing, that Mr. Rarey 
must be regarded as a public benefactor; not 
merely in showing us how some of the most 
vicious of horses can be reclaimed from 
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their bad habits and made valuable, but in 
teaching the world how that noble animal, 
the horse, can be subdued to the will of man 
and to the highest capacity of usefulness ; but 
chiefly does he deserve consideration for teach- 
ing how all this can be done without that 
savage treatment. which, while it is in the last 
degree cruel to the animal, is debasing to the 
character of the man himself who exercises 
it. Few men who use horses or oxen appear 
to think that the exercise of the Christian 
law of kindness is of any account in their 
treatment and training, but use the roughest 
of language and the whip or club without 
consideration and without measure. All men 
men can not be equaliy successful. Rarey’s 
eminent success to a great extent lies in his 
magnetic power and his patient, persevering 
firmness and equanimity of temper. All can fol- 
low his example to the extent of their capacities, 
and those who are so far destitute of the traits 
necessary to manage animals that they can 
not improve on the modes now prevalent on 
the streets and in the fields, should not be al- 
lowed to exercise their barbarism on the suffer- 
ing ox or noble horse. Rarey is a reformer, and 
deserves the kind remembrance of all who love 
that noble animal which, in his highest uses, 
“ Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride.” 





PHRENOLOGY IN PARLIAMENT. 


Once, in that lofty capitol of thought, 
The cranium, a long debate arose, 

In which old timid Cavtiovsngss was brought 
To tears ; ComBATIVENESS to angry blows. 

Unyielding Frruness occupied the chair ; 
EvENTUALITY the records kept. 

“ Man” was the question of discussion there— 
“Was he a seraph, or a worm that crept?” 


Cavsa.ity, whose full-orbed forehead shone, 
A moon io the dark midnight of nis hair, 
Seemed like a monarch risieg from his throne, 
For nature crowned him king and leader there. 
His words were few, but they were fucts on fire; 
His logic lightened, and he thundered truth : 
“ Man is God's greatest work, and should aspire 
To heaven, commencing in the dawn of youth. 


The universe,” he s+id, “ was built for him, 
With the vast scaffolding of sun and star, 
And the great fature in the distunce dim, 
Speeding past ages from the times afur, 
Would raise him from the groveling dust below 
To noble manhood an‘ to god-like deeds - 
Make his emotions, like the rivers, flow. 
While his great heart grows broader than his creeds.” 


Soon as the great logician stopped his speech, 
A little, pinched-up mummy of a man, 

With gimlet eyes, and lips like the black leech, 
And skin too stingy for his b- nes, began, 

In tones a cross betwixt 4 grow! and squeal, 
To say, “ The end of human life is gain. 

Man hes a pock-t, not a heart to feel, 
And he who doves not fill it lives in vain. 


Rothsebild, and wot the child of God, I know 
Is h nored most on earth by young and old. 
Gold is the god before which nations bow, 
And man in heaven will mine the streets of gold.” 
These sentiments AcquisITIvEeNEss +poke, 
Hard by the coffers where his wealth was hid, 
Whee Mreturciness, brimmed over with a joke, 
Cried, “ Lock your ches’, and sit upon the id. 


And when you die, to pay that dedt you owe, 
Leave all your hoarded treasures iv your urn. 
For they will surely mel¢ where you will go, 
And paper there, though wel! indorsed, will barn 
Bat since you bave no soul to lose or save, 
You need not be afraid of pallid dezth ; 
No rent is paid by tencnts of the grave, 
No run upon its bank to draw a breath.” 
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All this the jolly speaker said, and more, 
With laughter wreathing his good-natured face. 
« Will some «nem ve that I may take the floor ?” 
Said Wit, who scarce could find a standing-place. 
Fair as Adonis, plump of limb, and tall, 
Wearing red lips and melancholy eyes, 
This neck, and head round as a cannonsball, 
AMATIVENESS, Whose words were winged with sighs, 


With deep emotion, and in under-tones, 
Said, * Now the truth transparently is eeen, 
The hearts of loyal men were meant for thrones. 
Where lovely woman should be erowned the queen. 
To feel her soft heart pulsing in her palm— 
To win from her ripe lips one throbbing kirs— 
To feel the pressure of her round, white arm, 
I'd risk my present and prospective bliss. 


I would not have a president nor king 
To rule the realm in which I live and move, 
But some dear woman with a wedding ring 
Should be my queen of hearts, ana reign in love. 
Heaven left more than its light in woman’s eyes— 
More thao its beauty in her features fair, 
A wingless watcher from the starr, skies, 
The cuticle reveals the angel there.” 





Next Veneration, with solemn air 
And earnest countenance, arose to sprak 
He wondered at the nonsense uttered there, 
} And thought the sentiment was worse than weak. =| 
Man should not worship woman. God alone 
Should reign in every human heart supreme. | 
He would not bear a rival near His throne, | 
So wake young love from bis luxurious dream. 


He must not forfeit his immortal soul 
On the sweet altar of a lady's lips, 
Nor drown his young heart in the coral bowl, 
From which intoxicated passion sips. 
He honored woman in her proper sphere, 
But she was human only, not divine. 
Wir laughed, and said, “ that her circumference here 
In hoops was twenty feet of crinoline. 


She had been called a hemisphere”—a langh 
Rang from the open moutb and heart of Mrrta— 
“ Now she’s man’s better and his bigger half, 
And love dreams that her sphere is heaven, not 
earth.” 
Then Cautiousness, white-haired and old, arose, 
And, trembling, leaned upou his oaken crutch ; 
He wiped his watery eyes and blowed his nose, 
Said he had much to say. “ Why, then, say much,” 


Said Wrr. Now, this was more than he could 
stand, 
So down he sat, white as a ghost with fear, 
Took down his spectacles with trembling hand, 
And from the dim glass wiped a timid tear. 
Then Hope sprang to his feet, his radiant eyes 
Iltumed his cheerful face with joyful light, 
As the bright gtory of the evening skies 
Floods with its beauty the fair brew of night. 


His voice seemed like the ring of golden bells, 
And his fresh heart beat in the healthy strain ; 
His words dropped in the sou! like drops in wells, 
That thirst agape for showers of summer rain. 

In every cloud he saw an angel’s wing— 
In every storm a bow of promise bent: 

He heard the heavenly choir of seraphs sing, 
And saw God through the starry firmament. 


He said a golden future waits to crown 
Man with unfading wreaths of roses sweet, 
That might shall not forever trample down 
The right into the dust beneath its feet ; 
That those who plant their lives with noble deeds 
Shall see them bloom in truth and living words, 
As flowers spring up and blossom from the seeds 
Scattered upon the soil by singing birds. 


Next Ipmatrry addressed the chair, 
In richest language, classical and chaste ; 
On his bread forehead rolled a wave of hair, 
A rose peeped from his button, near the waist. 
He spoke of flowers of every form and hue, 
Said that the beauty of the summer skies, 
Sunshine and starlight, and the heavenly blue, 











Had been repeated in the wild-flowers’ eyes. 
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That jewel of the air, the oriole, 
Bright skeios of sky and sunshine wove in strains, 
En:bodiment of some sweet poet's soul, 
Magnificent musician of the plains— 
Hangs his moss cradle on the lonely tree, 
Where night shail watch it wiih a thousand eyes, 
And winds shall rock it with hands none can see, 
And God shall guard it with his sleepless skies. 


Behold the laureate of the list’ning air 
Ascending to the sky at morn and even, 
Spirit of song climbing the starry stair, 
With hymns for angels at the gate of heaven. 
These birds and blossoms teach the human race 
The Jesson which the loyal heart will know— 
Man, like the flower, to heaven should turn his face, 
And wiog his heart with -ong from vale below. 


“ All that is very fine, indeed,” said Wirt; 
“ Your language blossoms into sweetest song, 
But Pegasus aad the poets need a bit 
Of something in the mouth to help along. 
The halting fvotstep or the ‘imping verse—” 
Firmngss, who filled with dignity the chair, 
Brought down the gavel, and in language terse 
Called Wir to order, and restored it there. 


SPrRirva.iry, as white as snow, 

With his thin hand upon his pulsing heart, 
Arese, and * Light” was written on bis brow, 
The flutter of the curtain made him start. 

For he, at first, sapposed a ghost was near, 
Yet he was not afraid of ghouls and spooks, 
For his pure intuitions were as clear 
As pebbles shining in the summer brooks. 


“ Man needs some holy angel here to guide 

His wandering footsteps through this vale of tears, 
Or he may step from virtue’s path aside, 

And scourge wit; wasting grief his future years. 
My mental vision brings the distant near, 

I see through substance and through space afar; 
My soul has vision, and my heart can hear 

The voices speaking in the morning star.” 


BENEVOLENCE stood up with smiling face, 
Humanity upon his forehead shone, 
And charity, with every sister grace, 
Crowned him their monarch on his holy throne. 
“ For man—man’s present and prospective weal,” 
He said, “I'll give my purse, my hand, my soul,”’ 
And then bis feeling heari forced him to feel 
Within his pockets, and he gave the whole. 


His name stood first on the charitable list, 
He never turned with scorn the poor away, 
Nor held the doliar with convulsive fist, 
For fear the little joker would not stay. 
His hand was open like his generous heart, 
His lips were ical with pl t words; 
Should he, alas! from this cold world depart, 
We’d miss him, as the woods would miss the birds. 





ConsTRUCTIVENESS next came, with rules and lines 
Upon his brow and earnest-looking face ; 

His jack-knife was a caution to the pines, 
His pencil seldom failed to leave its trace. 

“ Man is a curious creature, and can build 
Great Easterns, or a cable telegraph, 

Make treaties with Japan, and have them filled 
With words that would become an epitaph.” 


“ That is, dead letters, I suppose you mean,” 
Said Wir, his face aglow with radiant pun ; 
“ Our brother Jovathan is not so green, 
He can not take good care of number one.” 
Then Imrratron, personating Tom, 
Save in complexion looked a very Jap, 
A regal visitor, indeed, fresh from _ 
Great Jeddo, and ‘he funny little chap 


Wished in his heart the ladies loved him too ; 
*T was laughable to see him—sly young coon! 
He played his cunning tricks on belle and beau, 
And asked a beauty to become Tycoon. 
He said but little, though he acted much— 
Indeed, he made one think of that “ What is it?” 
Barnum keeps: Joyce Heath’s youngest orphan child, 
Which any one for a few cents may visit, 








If he will draw his admiration mild. 
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How Mrernrvtyess did laugh to see the fan! 

Wir shook his head, and slepped bis little knées, 
When Catcovtation, counting number one, 

Said man was not designed for scenes like these. 
He should add to his graces, and divide 

His time among the virtuous and good ; 
Subtract no evil—pra: tice far ond wide 

The Golden Rule, so little understood. 


Up roee Locauitry, who knew his place, 
Though on the sea of flerce discussion tossed ; 
The square and compass on his brow and face 
Made it impossible he should be lost. 
“Though this world is a lonesome wilderness, 
Without the heart here finds a kindred heart, 
The compass nature gives to guide and bless— 
With that, why should he from the right depart ?” 


Eventva.ity put down his pen, 
Or, rather, pressed it close behind tits ear, 
As though he meant to plume his organ when 
He spoke, or wing the words the rest should hear. 
“ Man,” he said, with gravity, “is but a seroll 
On which the record of a life is kept, 
And the chief end of the immortal soul 
Is to remember where he fed and ‘slept.’” 


“ The songs of this day may be statutes next— 
Tunes are the best thoughts crystalized in sound,” 
Said Tung. Lanevace was evidently vexed, 
And spoke right up and down and all around. 
His speech was free from thought, but fat of word— 
Indeed, he had a cataract of sy)lables— 
His lips, like the responding mocking-bird, 
Could never put the thought in what it tells. 


AGREEABLENESs did not rise at all— 
He was too pleasant and polite to say 
The studied compliments that ti 
A smile of joy, like sunshine by the way. 
IyHaBitivensss said, “ Wherever I roam, 
Upon the land or on the yeasty sea, 
There is no place in all the world like home— 
Castle or cot, home is the place for me.” 





ComBaTIvVEnrss said he would cross the main 
To fight the champion on old England's shore ; 
Take off the belt, aud then come back again, 
And laugh to hear the British lion roar. 
Desreuctivenrss vowed he would shed 
The blood of mortal man who dare offend ; 
He liked tri-colors, blue and white and red, 
Though painted without pencils by his hand. 


Though ALIMENTIVENESS worked well his jaws, 
And opened wide his mouth, and frequently, 
He did not speak, but opened it because 
He loved to eat, and would not wait to dry. 
Poor man! he had a stomach broad and deep, 
And a capacious mouth well stretched to mateh ; 
He worked it on tobacco in his sleep, 
And at the table kept it to the scratch. 


SvuBLimiTy stern'as a mountain stood, 
That looked upon the waiting hills below, 
Before it hurls upon the silent wood 
Its awful avalanche of ice and snow, 
Suan-crowned and tall, I saw him rise, 
The admiration of the multitude ; 
His large orbs won their azure from the skies, 
His veins with liquid lightaing were imbued. 


“ Behold the oak.” he said, “ king of the vale— 

He wears the thunder scars upon bis breast, 
And lifts his arms to wrestie with the gale 

That comes with lightning armed across the waste. 
Amid its foliage the linnet sings 

The song that mocks the poet’s sweetest lay ; 
Above, a thousand years of widening rings, 

Where nature’s perfect record marks her way. 


For written there upon the folded seroll, 

Within the archives of the noble oak, 
The history of the seasons as they roll 

Is jotted down, pointed with lightaing stroke, 
Bo that the future wanderer o'er the plains, 

In this fair land of rocks and wood-scenes wild, 
May hear facts blossom into song, in s’rains 

That please alike philosopher and child. 
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The mountain leans its head against the skies, 

And looks beyond the clouds where thunders roll, 
So man, through faith, lifts his adoring eyes 

Above the forms of earth that clog the soul. 
His heart is like the ever-heaving sea, 

That breaks in waves upon the waiting shore, 
Until his manly bosom beating free, 

Ascends to heaven, where cares shall vex no more. 


He reads a lesson in the budding rod, 

And in the language of unwinding streams ; 
The rainbow is the autegraph of God, 

Writ, in soft rain-drops, on the sun’s bright beams.” 
Thus spake Svsiuutrr, and all were still 

I noticed, while with wondrous power he spoke ; 
Fram~nzss could scarce control his iron will, 

And Mierarciyess restrained his laugh and joke. 


But it was laughable, indeed, to see 
How Szur-Estexm held up his little head ; 
He wondered what right anybody had to be 
While he was living or when he was dead. 
His thoughts were ants, his head of ant-hill shape ; 
Wrr said, “ Combe on the Head” would suit com- 
Although he had the forehead of an ape, [plete ; 
He had vast understanding in his feet. 


ComBativexnss grew knotty in the fist ; 
Destaevctivansss turned purple in the face ; 
Evenrvaity read Joud his list ; 
And Oxpze cried, “ You all are out of place.” 
Iemasittvensss said he would go heme ; 
While Avimentivennss just took a drink ; 
Oid Cautiovusyazss fled from the noisy room ; 
Cavsauitr implored them all to think. 


Aocquisitrvenrss grasped his darling purse ; 
Szorerivensss his inmost thought concealed ; 

Hors thanked the fates that matters were no worse ; 
And Veweration to his God appealed. 

Lanovaes harangued the mob in wordy strains ; 
Bensvotence held out a friendly hand ; 

There Seir-Estsem his love of self maintains ; 
AGREBABLENESs tried to console the band. 


Wrr cracked his jokes at other folks’ expense ; 
And Lurration teok him nicely off; 
AMaTIvenrss would not drive women hence ; 
Viratrvennss did not regard his cough. 
ComsTrvotivennrss proceeded with his plan ; 
And Ipga.rry began to soar ; 
Fiamwess arose, and ordered every man 
To take his seat, or leave the senate floor. 


Thus quiet was restored, and peace prevailed 
In the great capitol of thought once more ; 
Apologies were made to those assailed 
By angry organs on the congress floor. 

Lanevu aes, delighted, made another speech ; 
Tune was so pleased, he sang aloud for joy; 
While Vewrration prayed, and tried to preach, 

Wrr set the group about him in a roar. 


And they adjourned at last to rest, 
To feast themselves for exercise and play, 
And while the human heart vibrates the breast, 
They will hold sessions each eventful day. 
Ob! it is true this parhament controls 
The sublunary matters bere below ; 
If nature has omitted noble souls 
For bodies here, she marks it on the brow. 





Meape Brotuers. Among the eminent 
Photographic arti-ts of this metropolis, the talented and 
enterprising Meade Brothers stand iu the front rank. 
They have been established twenty years, eleven of which 
have been at their present location, 283 Broadway, near the 
Astor House. Their place has recently been nicely refit- 
te’, and their gallery of pictures contains likenesses of 
many Europeans, as well as Americans, of eminence. It 
is not necessary t say tha’ every style of picture known 
to the art can be procured at this establishment. 

Roors. J. D. Sage, 13 Canal Street, New 
York, is a genius in the department of roofs. He takes 
rusted or rotten roofs to repair and keep in good condition 
for a term of year+, for a certain sum per annum, and he 
is thus benefitng householders, and at the same time 


doing « first rate ousiness for hiumsel”. We have tried his 
work, and like it. 





ABOUT SOMEBODY. 





It is said that every boy has a hungry year 
—a year in which he grows rapidly, and in 
which, though he may eat himself full, he 
never has enough. There is generally also in 
the experience of every energetic specimen of 
the masculine gender, an exceedingly wise 
year, in which nobody can tell him anything 
that he did not know before, or which he can 
not improve by emendation. But this wise 
season, unlike the Sophomore season in college, 
frequently lasts several years instead of one, 
and nowhere do we think it is more signally 
evinced than among clerks ; and it is for their 
especial benefit that this article is written. 

We have often noticed, and presume the ex- 
perience of thousands of others will indorse 
the statement, that clerks from sixteen to 
twenty-three years of age are always much 
more pert, exacting, impudent, and patronizing 
in their advice and in their ungenerous criti- 
cisms upon customers, than are persons from 
thirty to fifty years of age, especially the lat- 
ter. If a customer wants an article, and does 
not find precisely that which suits him, the 
young clerk will insist upon it that he can not 
find a better article or a cheaper in the mar- 
ket, or will in some other way contrive to 
show his own wisdom and the want of it in the 
middle-aged man or woman who may chance 
to be the customer. If one wants information 
he rarely gets a civil, polite, generous answer 
from one of these popinjays. In Washington 
Street, Boston, the beardless clerk thinks the 
eminent clergyman, judge, or lady from the 
interior must be green not to know the way 
to the Revere House; and the brainless snob 
of Broadway supposes everybody ought to know 
the way to the Dusseldorf Gallery, to the 
Metropolitan Hotel, or to Barnum’s Museum, 
and they are not slow in endeavoring to manu- 
facture something which they call wit out of 
any apparent want of knowledge or experi- 
ence of the city which any person may evince, 
while, at the same time, with all their fancied 
wisdom they hardly know that pumpkins do 
not grow in the ground and potatoes on trees. 
Ninety times in a hundred you will not ob- 
tain a civil answer from one of those graceless 
sparks, if a question happens to be in the 
slightest degree out of the line of their par- 
ticular vocation, or such a question as they 
may not suppose exactly relevant to their par- 
ticular department of business. On the other 
hand, if you ask the same question of a man 
old enough to be a father to those wise young- 
sters, ninety times in a hundred you will 
not only get a civil, but a gracious, answer ; 
and on going into a store, hotel, railroad sta- 
tion, daguerrean saloon, or other place of pub- 
lie resort, we never fail to look about to find 
some one advancing to middle life, or even to 
old age, if we want to ask the simplest ques- 
tion for our own convenience. A few gray 
hairs, a little baldness, or some honest wrin- 
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kles in the face serve as a guaranty to us that 
the man has lived long enough to learn to be 
civil; that he may have been in strange 
places and wanted information; that he has 
seen enough of the world to know that cer- 
tain articies of food, certain descriptions of 
goods are not common to and familiar with a 
people of certain localities. 

What would one think on landing at Char. 
leston or Savannah, direct from Portland, 
Maine, or Halifax, perceiving trees which were 
new to him, he should step into a respectable 
store near at hand, and seeing a handsome, 
well-dressed clerk idle at the counter, and step- 
ping up to him should ask : “ Will you please, 
sir, tell me what trees those are ?” and he were 
to reply, with a sneering laugh and a leering 
look at his associates, ““Why! don’t you 
know those trees? I reckon you must be 
smart not know the palmetto tree.” Or sup- 
pose a gentleman from Charleston or Savannah 
to land at Portland some bright morning, 
never having spent any time at the North, 
but being perfectly familiar with the palmetto 
and other Southern trees and plants—suppose 
he were to ask in a similar way relative to 
trees in the streets of Portland, which he 
had never seen in the South, in like manner 
he might expect the young blood to laugh at 
his ignorance and insult him by asking him if 
he had been brought up in a band-box and 
did not know a spruce tree. Now, we ven- 
ture to say that in either case a middle-aged 
man would have said: ‘“ Certainly, sir; that 
is the palmetto tree,’’ or, ‘that is the spruce 
tree. I suppose you are from the South, or 
North ?” or, “Is this your first visit to this 
region?” and on being answered in the affir- 


| mative, he would reply in a way that would 





show his earnestness to communicate any- 
thing which would minister to the informa- 
tion or the pleasure of the stranger. When a 
man has traveled over nearly every available 
degree of latitude, he will learn that every- 
thing does not grow in the place of his nativ- 
ity ; will learn that the orange, the palmetto, 
and the pineapple are not to be found along- 
side the spruce, the beech, or the sugar- 
maple; indeed, a person can travel but a 
short distance without finding something new, 
strange, and interesting, and it is only the 
person of little knowledge who will sneer at 
@ person’s want of information in any particu- 
lar thing. 

We therefore venture the advice to those 
young sprouts (supposing, of course, they 
will regard it as an impertinence), to give a 
civil answer to every candid, .civil question, 
whether the person be one of apparent im- 
portance or not. If he be poor and ignorant, 
you can not afford to degrade yourself by an 
impertinent and unsatisfactory answer. He 
needs your assistance, and it should not be 
refused. If he be elderly and respectable, he 
doubtless could teach you your alphabet in 
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nearly every subject except the one to which 
you are particularly devoted, and possibly, 
even, he may have been reared to that. Sup- 
pose he does not know the way to the Revere 
House or Astor House, is that proof positive 
that in all culture and general information he 
js not your superior? Eminent individuals, 
whose personal appearance was not attractive 
or prepossessing, have been, in many instances, 
snubbed by their inferiors. A chief-justice 
by some dandy sprout of the law, or a bishop 
by a juvenile coxcomb of the cloth, has 
been set aside as an “old codger,’’ to the 
amusement of said “‘codger” and the lasting 
chagrin of the self-complacent wiseacre who 
forgot his duty to age, whether distinguished 
and eminent or not. We say to the young, 
treat all persons civilly, especially the weak 
and the ignorant. He shows his nobleness by 
his kindness to the poor and the uncared-for. 
The great and honored will secure respect 
easily enough from all. It costs nothing to 
honor the honorable ; hence those whose stock 
of good breeding is smal] can do that, but it 
takes a good supply to respond graciously to 
the weak, the unknown, and unhonored. 





THE PEOPLE LIKE IT. 





Yes, the people like the Journat. In some 
houses it has found a home for twenty years, 
and will for twenty years to come. We like 
old friends. Good wine, like true friends, im- 
proves by time. He whose heart is in the 
right place does not think the less of his 
friends because the snow that never melts has 
fallen on their locks. 

Some of our subscribers have returned to 
us yearly for so long a time that their hand- 
writing looks familiar as the face of an old 
friend ; and not only are letters from such in- 
dividuals welcome in a business point of view, 
but they bear such words of approval and en- 
couragement that they possess a double value. 
Of such letters we give the following speci- 
mens : 

G. F. R. writes, ‘‘ You may regard me as a 
regular subscriber for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat to the end of my life, for I consider 
it worth to me more than five times the 
amount it costs; indeed, I prefer it to any 
journal or periodical with which I have any 
acquaintance.” 

A subscriber from Stockton, Mo., writes, 
“Those who have taken the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL are highly pleased with it, and will 
continue to be, so long as it pursues that high 
and independent course which characterizes 
its past history, and remains entirely neutral 
in respect to politics.” 

J. 8. B., of Ohio, writes, Feb. 9, “I should 
not send you so small a remittance, but it is 
very difficult to get up clubs these times. I 
have taken the JourNAL, without intermission, 
for the last fifteen years, and hope to continue 
to do so through life.” 





Bassitt’s Frencn Cuemicat ERasive 
Soar, advertised in another column, proves, on trial, to 
be all that is claimed. 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 
are most invaluable, as shedding light on the dis- 
positions of 

Parents and Children ; 
showing the former how to regulate their own 
tempers and dispositions, especially as they are 
brought out in the treatment and training of the 
latter—to 
Husbands and Wives, 

teaching them how to become more and more 
adapted to each other, and thereby avoiding do- 
mestic jars, and securing all of earthly happiness 
possible to their natures—to 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
teaching who are, and who are not, mentally qual- 
fied to enjoy life together, and who may, and who 
never should, marry— to 

Apprentices and Clerks, 

showing what trade or avocation each is best qual- 

ified to fill with health, pleasure, and profit—to 
Business Partners, 

showing who can harmonize, and who possess the 
kind of talent fitted to manage business with the 
least capital, the least risk, the least friction and 
greatest prosperity—to those who are ambitious 
to enter the 

Learned Professions, F 
pointing out the line of scholarship or profession, 
whether editing, teaching, writing, preaching— 
the Law, Medicine, or Legislation, etc, best 
adapted to each—thus presenting to each person 

a guarantee and guide to 

Suecess and Happiness. 
Charts, amply illustrated, with full written 
descriptions of character, given daily at 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 





A PREMIUM. 

Reaver, if you will send us a club of Twenty 
New Subscribers for the Purgeno.ocicau Jour- 
NAL, and Ten Dollars, before the first day of May 
next, we will send you, as a Premium, post paid, 
a copy of our work, entitled Epucarion Com- 
PLETE, price Two Dotiars Firry Cents, for 
a description of which see advertisement in the 
present number. This offer will hold good until 
the first day of May, and no longer. New sub- 
scriptions for the Warer Cure JournNAL may 
form a part of clubs as above, if convenient. 








Go Correspondents. 


E. W. T.—I1st. Does large Conscienti 
without regard to its combinations, deter a person from 
feeliug a superiority over otners? 


Ass No. That is not the office of Conscientiousness at 
sll. ¥* has to do with right and wrong, justice and injus- 
tice Self-Esteem gives a disposition to feel consequential, 
independent, proud-spirited, and, if you will, a superiority 
over others. When such conduct is analyzed by the intel- 
lect, Conscientiousvess may recognize the injustice of any 
course calculated to depress one who is worthy, and to 
to assume his place without just cause or right. 

2d. Does large Form delight in colors, witnout reference 
Ideality or Color? 

Ans. No. Form judges of shape, Color of hue and 
shade, and Ideality receives pleasure from the harmony 
of all the qualities which combine to make beauty and 


perfection. 











These questions should have been answered in your 
own mind. Their very statement seems to be a sufficient 
answer to them; and we introduce them here to induce 
you, and others who incline to ask questions, to endeavor 
to answer for themselves questions so simple and plain as 
these appear to be. _ 

H.— let. What is the temperament of a person 
who is very short, slim, snugly built, with a long 
sbarp nose, very fine white skin, black hair, and blue eyes 

Ans. Seldom is a question propounded to us on the 
temperaments which contains anything like so clear and 
distinct a description as would enable us to judge with 
sufficient accuracy to venture a positive answer. We 
desire that persons should study the temperaments, not 
only for their own gratification, but to render that knowl- 
edge practical and useful to themselves. There is hardly 
a month that we do not receive letters on the subject of 
temperament. If any person will take the trouble to order 
the “ Illustrated Self-Instructor,” which costs by mail but 
fifty cents, handsomely bound, he will have a pretty full 
explanation of the temperaments, with portraits to illus- 
trate them, together with a description of the characteris- 
tics which are most common to each kind of temperament. 
Besides this, he will bave a work of a hundred engravings 
on the subject of Phrenology, and a full description of the 
nature and quality of each of the mental faculties. 

The temperament of the individual mentioned by our 
questioner, namely, “a short, slim, snugly-built person, 
with long face, sharp nose,” etc., is doubtless‘Mental pre- 
dominating. The black hair, if it be coarse, would indi- 
cate more of the Motive, and something of the Vital The 
long face and sharp nose indicate again the Mental tem- 
perament. 

2d. In examining the heads of some 


this er that organ or quality > inheri 
or mother. How can you tell? 


Ans. We wrote an article of several pages in the Jown- 
NAL, some three years ago, entitled “Resemblance to 
Parents,” in which we endeavored to explain the subject 
pretty folly. We introduced several portraits as examples 
of persons resembling the father or the mother, or each in 
part. We can only say here that certain forms and quali- 
ties pertain to the masculine, and other forms and quali- 
ties pertain to the feminine. These are shown in the out- 
line of the body, the features, and the phrenological 
organs. The man has more Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Causality, Combativeness, and Destructiveness; the wo- 
man, more Veneration, Inhabitiveness, Cautiousness, 
Approbativeness, and Parental Love. with a better devel- 
opment of the orgaus of Memory. 


Guuietmvus.—lst. Does exercise and ver- 
ance in mathematics, particularly res or algebra, drill 
avy of the intellectual faculties but culation ? 


4ns, The special function of the faculty seems to be 
calculation in general. Those who have the power of 
mental arithmetic have the organ large. Colburn and 
other eminent mental calculators were largely endowed 


by athe: 





| with the organ. Dr. Gall calls it the sense of numbers, 





and still he states distinctly that arithmetic ts its chief 
sphere. He regards it, also, as the organ of mathematics 
in g 1. Dr.8 heim, on the other hand, limits its 
functions to arithmetic, algebra, and logarithms, and is of 
opinion that the other branches of mathematics, such as 
geometry, are not the simple results of this faculty. Most 
eminent mathematicians, especially those who excel in 
pure mathematics, have had Causality, Continuity, and 
Firmness. Dr. Gall observes, that when the organ of Cal- 
culation predominates in an individual), all his faculties 
receive an impression from it. He knew a physician in 
whom it was very large, who labored to reduce the study 
of medicine, and even the virtue of particular medica- 
ments, to mathematical principles ; and one of his friends, 
having a similar development, endeavored fo establish a 
universal language on similar principles. 

Dr. Vimont mentions an experiment which convinces 
him that d bave an idea of numbers. At s certain 
hoar, on twelve successive evenings, he gave a dog three 
pieces of meat, which he threw into different of the 
room. Afverward, “the other two The animal came for 
aod threw down the er two. The animal came for 
them as usual; but not finding the third piece, he a 
to search for it in every part part of the room, and bark 
order to obtain it hen Dr. Vimont threw down the 
third piece, its cries immediately ceased. Its behavior 
was the same when four or five p of meat were used 
in the experiment. 


24. What studies are best adapted to drill the mind for 
sound reasoning upon different subjects ? 

Ans. Mathematics, Metaphysics, Chemistry, and His- 
tory. 
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Adbertisements. 


Apvertimemenrts intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Teums.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Diseases or tHE ‘THROAT AND 
LUNGS, 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
There is no doubt that the author has clearly traced this 


very prevalent and rapidly increasing class 0! diseases to 
their true origin, and pointed out the best, and the as | 
raviooal, plan of urevention or cure, The wide-spreac 
distrinution, therefore. of this little book can hardty fall to 
save thousands of velasole lives, while its teachings, If 
generally aciopted by society, would at ooce arrest the f-ar- 
ful ravages of consumption and lis kindred moladies, 
which now ‘hrenten, ere long, to ruto, if not exterminate, 
the human rave, 

lta Contents embrace: Preliminary Remarks —Forms of 
Consumption—Other Aff. ctions of the Throat and Lungs 

Geography of Coneumption tn the United States— 
Onuses of Consumption— Persons moat Liable to Consamp- 
tion—Stages of Consumption—Prognosis—Treatment of 
Consumption—Temperature and Climate — Ciothing— Diet 
—Drink—Bathing—* Throat Aul”—Quinsy—Croup—Dip- 
theria —Influenza— Pneumonia. 

Copies sent, post-paid, for 15 cents, 

P FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broudway, New York. 
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Miten Cows anv Dairy Farm 
ING; Comprising the Breeds, Breeding, and Management 
in Health aud Disease, of Dairy and other Stock ; the 
Belectiou of Mileh Cows with a full explanation of Gue- 
non's Metho4, the Culture of Forage Plants, and the pro- 
duction of Milk, Buster, and Cheese ; embodying the most 
recent improvements, and adapted to Farming tn the 
United States and British Provinces, With a Treatise 
upon tre Dairy Husbandry of Holland ; to whivh is added 
Horsfall’s System of Dairy Management. By Cuan.es L. 
Fitnt, Secretary of the Mas<achuretts Board of Agrecul- 
ture, author of “A Treatise on Grasses and Forage 
Planta,” «to. Liberally Lilustra ed. 

The above vaiuanle work — the best, we have no hesita- 
tion 1m saying, yet issued upon the subject—tis for sale at 
the office of this paper. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Ses Bradway, New York. 


Price, $1 60. 


American Wereps anp Usrrut 
PLANTS. Being asecond and Iilustrated edition of Agri- 
cultural Botany ; an enumeration and description of use- 
ful plants ane weeds, which merit the notice or require the 
attention of American agriculturiats, By Wm. Darting- 
too, M.D. Every Farmer or Farmer's son who wishes to 
know the names and character of the plants growing on 
his farm, should sway this book, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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A Pwronoerarnic Reporter 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
Qualifications; He must have good health, and willing 
to live fn a Water-Care— Our Home; muat be a gentleman 
dn habits and monners, of good moral character; a good, 
plain, clean-handed writer, and who can report easily 
from 110 to 125 words in a minute. References asked and 
iven. 
° Address JAMES ©. JACKSON, M D., “ Water-Cure,” 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. ¥ zt 


How to Risk in Tux Wor-p. 
—Young men, to insure success, should be temperate, 
active, courteous, promp’, carefu', persevering, honorable, 
honest, reepectiol, generous, and should generally “ Know 
Themselves.” Prrenology teaches Sett-knowleige, and 
with it all the Christian graces. together with the mous 
operandi of rising in the ld. Vractical ivstructions, 
with exam netions and written descriptions, given by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broaiway. 


New edition. vol, sheep. Price, post-paid, $1. 


Every May His Own Lawyer. 


Being a Complete Gu'de in all Matters of Law and 
Business Negot:stions 






FOR EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broudway, New York, 


PHRENOLOGY.—STRANGERS AND 


citigens will fad the Pascrnotoeicat Capurer an agree- 
able place to visit, It contalos many rare curiosities. 
Examinations, with charts ana full written descriptions of 
ebaracter, given daly. Koome a:ways open and free w 
visitors. No. 808 Broadway, near the Park. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
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Now wirarn Reacn or Att. 


GROVER & BAKER'S CEL- 
EBRATED NOISELESS SEW- 
ING MACHINE, 495 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Our Patents being now estab- 
lished by the Courts, we are en- 
abled t furnish the Grover & 
Baker Mach ne, with important 
improvements, at greatly RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price at whith 
Machines, making the Grover & Baker stitch, can now 
be had, brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as unne ees- 
sary as it is wnwire. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the right to use 
them, must not only be sure to buy Machines making the 
Grover & Baker stitch, but also that such machines are 
made and stamped under our patents and thore of Extas 





Hows, Jr. 
GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 
ly 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


T; : 
tHe WareR-Cure JOURNAL FOR 
MARCH contains—Notvs of Professional Practice, includ- 
ing Tonsillitis; Measles, Drugs, and Death; Apopiexy or 
Epilepsy; Cancers; Things I Have Seen in a Water- 
Core; A Dialogue; Hot Water for Colic; The Human 
Larynx, illustrated; Tne Pear Tree and the Daughter; A 
Lever by Miss Fairchitd; Water-Cure on the Pacific 
Coast. Tortca or tHe Monta—Ethics and Esthetics: A 
Mythical Mystery; Tansy and Lactation; Hygienic Re- 
ovenation; Herald of Health; New York Academy of 
edicine. Answers to Correspondents; Items from Li- 
linois; How | Came to be a Student, 
Rich, Readabie, and Racy. Price, 10 cents. 
be Warer-Curs Journat ts published monthly, at 
One Dollar a year in advance, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





DR. BROWN’S 
Parenr Bany-Tenper 


This article of Nursery Fuorni- 
ture is different from, superior to, 
and supplies the place of every- 
thing heretofore used for that 
purpose. IL combines, by simple 
changes, which may be lustantly 
made, & BAFR, COMFORTABLE 
SLEEPING COVOH, A DELIGHTFUL 
BABY-JU¥" 2h, A MHOBBY-1OKSR, 
NURSERY, DINING, AND ROOKING- 
OCUAIR, A SWING, A STYLISH CAR- 
RIAGE AND PERAMBULATOR, A 
PLAY AND WORK-STAND. It is 
suspended from the ceiling, or a 
graceful standard, by a steel 
SS). spring; it is cushioned so as to 
v) require no bedding, and is test - 
fully trimmed in various styles, 
at prices ranging from $8 to $25. Bent by express any- 
where, 

It will save in washing, in bringing up one child, more 
than its cost, and mvcm oF THe Time and attention of 
mother and nurse, 

It gives the child entire freedom of action for body and 
limbs, insures a bealthy action of the stomach and bowels, 
promotes and strengthens the naturct movon and devel- 
opment of the system, preserving it from injury or the pos- 
sibility of danger, 

It is compact, strong, and durable, and to those having 
the care of young children tt is indispensable, 

N. B.—* The exercise obtained by our nursery children 
in one of your baby-tenders, very much aids in their 
proper physical development, and enables us to dispense 
with the services of one assistant nurse.” — Natron of the 
Home fo the Friend! aa, 

J. 8. BROWN & CO., Warerooms, 6°92 Broadway, New 
York, between Bond and Bleecker strects, 

Send for our Circular. it. 











‘ye ‘vr 

To Lawyrrs.—To BE succrss- 
fal you should first understand your capabilities and 
powers; eo fur in tife they may be latent; a Phrenologie+l 
examination by Prof, Fow.er will enable you to judge 
for yourself if such is the case, and show you how they 
may be developed. Call at No. 808 Broadway. 


nm y , 

[Tue Youne Man’s Wry vo 
INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This i a very excellent work, and 
every young wan should procure a rons, Price, prepaid 
by mail, 0 cents FOWLER AND WELLS, 

3808 Broadway, New York. 








To Meronants.—Lr you HA» A 
pragtics! knowledge of Phrenology it would enable you 
» detect rogues, and help you tn all your intercourse with 
customers. This kn ledge can be ty by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, at No. 808 Broadway. 








ec 


JOURNAL. 


[ Maren, 


MIscELLANEOUS Books 
Sent by Mall on receipt of price. 


Manvat History oF THe Unytrep 
STATES. Price 38 cents. 


Masonry anv Anti-Masonry. Price 
$1. 


Mason’s Practica Farrier, for 
Farmers. Price 75 cents. 


MecnanicaL Drawtne-Book Fog 
SELF-INSTRUCTION, Illustrated with 56 Steel Plates 
Fifth Editon. To which has been added an E-say on the 
Theory and Applicati:n of Colors, by William Minifie, 
Architect. Shrep. Price 43. 

Meenan’s American Hanp-Boox 
OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. Price 75 cents, 


Mecuantics’ ‘lext-Book, ann Ew 
GINEERS’ PRACTICAL GUIDE. Price $1 25. 

Meran Worxer’s Assistant. By 
O. Byrne. Illustrated. Price $4. 

Minnesora As Ir [s. Price $1 25. 
Mituwrient’s Guipe, with many 
Pilates. Price $2 50. 


Miscetcantes Inctupine Nature, 
eto. By KR. W. Emerson Price $1. 


Moore's Poerican Works, 
Portrait. Price $1 25, 

Mostiey’s Merconantoat Prrvcreces 
OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE, with 
Additions by Prof. Mahon of the U. 8. Military Academy, 
700 pages, with numerous Cuts. Price $2 50. ' 

Mas. Haue’s Dictionary or Poet 
CAL QUOTATIONS. Beautifully [lustrated. Price $2 50 

Munpkr on Scarter Fever. 56 cts. 

Mysrerirs or Free-Masonry By. 
Wm. Morgan. Price 8» ceats. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


with 





James HENEAGE CARTER 
AND MICROSCOPES, 
Should this meet the eye of the above, he is earnestly 
entreated to communicate with nis old friend, Edward 


J. Green (formerly of Charleston, 8. C.) at ST Great Peter 
Street, Westminster, Loudon, Eggland. 


‘ry’ ‘ . “ 
lo Creraymen.—“* le aA Maw 
wishes to know practically what he is made up of; ifa 
man wishes a knowledge of human nature for cefinite 
ractical purposes, there is no system which with aid him 
mn acquiring that knowledge like the system of Phrenol- 
a I Warp B-roure 
*ractioal instruction, with written descriptions of char- 
acter, given daily by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway 


$1.00 1.00 $1.00 $100. 
ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 

WELLS, 30+ Broadway, New York, will secure, 

by return of first mail, Phonographic Booka, 


q 
\ | from the study of which you can, without a 
4 teacher, become a practical Verbaum Reporter. 


Conversatiun—Its Faunrs anp 
ITS GRACES. 
New edition, revised, with additions, Cloth, 60 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No, 808 Broadway, New York. 


4 . P = r ' 
ne Power or Kinpness! 
Including the Principles of Benzvorence and Love. 
Post-pald, «0 cents. 
A RE: L UNION DOCUMENT. 
This is an invalusble work, and should be read by all. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


ry 
lo trocrors—To KNOW THE 
temperaments and mental organization of the sick, is of 
as great importance as the mere knowledge of their 
physical condition. For, often tne disenae is in the mind, 
or even when the body is troub'ed, much good could be 
accomplished, especially with irritable peopie, by a correct 
knowledge and application of the prineples of Phrevol- 
ogy. For « further examina+ion of the subj ct call apon 
FOWLER AND WELLS, No. Broad way. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Spwina Macuines, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Glass Clotr-Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete. 

OFFICE, NO. 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

« The machine for family use.”— /éfe Mustrated, 

“This Macume makes we *L’ CK-STITCH,’ and ranks 
highe-t, on account of elasicity, permanence, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when doe, and the 
wide range of its epplication.”—Leport of American In- 
stitute, New York. 

This Report was in accordance with the previous 
awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY ; 
»e Fairs of the 
ae American Institute, New York ; 
Mechante»’ Association, Boston ; 
Franélio Institute, Philadelphia ; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati ; 
Kentocky Inetiture, Louisville ; 
Mechanical Arsociation, St. Louis; 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco ; 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mi-sissippl, Tilinots, 

Covnecticat, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Lowa Cahfornia, 


and at hundreds of County’ Faire. 


Youne ARtIsTS, IN ORDER TO 


ascertain scientifically to what particular branch of art 

they are by nature beat adapted, should consult a com- 

petent Phronolegwt. By receiving early and reliable 

advice much time may be saved, reputation and profit 
ined. Courts, with tuil written descriptious of character, 

given daily by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway. 


=< Sa “een, 
. . ~ 
Ge - & I lf 
CHMUNISHANUM. 
Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman 
sh p, Designed as a Text-Book for Schvois and Private 

Stucenis. 

This is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches pot 
ovly how to write, but instructs in what good writing con- 
sists. Koowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this peint attained, nething but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplished peuman. 

Sent by mail, post-p»id, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS. 

S08 Broadway. New York. 


‘ ae ah) ™ 
A Crerksmip or ‘TRapE.— 
Fow.er anp WE Ls, 308 Broadway, can, by an examina- 
tien of your head, tell you whet to undertake, with a 
reasonable hope of suce ss. Charts, with full written 
description and advice, given daily. 








lA hl 
Tur Purenowoarcar Bust, 
designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exuct locstion of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which wilt enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
nm, to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for peeking, only #1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

“© This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age, 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size o! the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fally developed, with all the divisions 
and class fications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a very short time, from this 
mene head, the whdle science of Porenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.” —N. 1. Daily Sun. 


WerasteEr’s Dicrionarizs.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL. 








WEBSTER’S FAMILY DICTIONARY...... $1 50 
WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY..... - 1% 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY...... 5y 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


No. 803 Broadway, New York. 


‘To ULERGyMEN.—l'0 1oUCH THE 
hearts of pero you should oye! understand the 
principles of Humav Nature, and to understand this you 
should become Wy with Phrenology. Call vpon 

FOWLER AND WELLS, \No. 308 Broadway. 








G2 Reaters of this advertisement will please note— 
the tollowing offer holds good although the adveriisement 
may not be coutinued. 


A Box or Soap 
AND A NEW YORK PAPER FOR 85. 
OFFICE OF B. T. BABBITT, 

64, 66, 6-, 70, 72, anp 74 Wasuineton Srzzet, 

NeW YORK. 

Iam bringing out a new and useful article of SOAP, | 

which [ brand, i 

SUPERIOR FRENCH CHEMICAL ERASIVE SOAP, 

put up io boxes of (0 bars, one pound each. The genuine 

articie of Erasive and Detersive Soap has, since its introduc- 

tion to the American pubiic, been most favorably known 

as the “best” und cheapest washing soap in market. 

Recent discoveries (known to no other manufacturer) en- 

able me to produce an article possessing chemical “* De- 

tersive and Erasive” qualities far superior to any other 
Soap in market. 


I CHALLENGE THE WORLD TO PRODUCE ITS 
EQUAL. 


This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other Soaps 
wherever introduced. One pound will go as far as three 
pounds of ordivary family Soap. But one quarter the 
time and laber are required to do the same amount of 
washing as with the best of family soap. [tt will wash in 





either hard or salt water. CLOTHES NEED NO BOIL- 
ING, and but litle rubbing with the hands, THUS 
AVOIDING THEIR WEsR UPON THE WASH- 
BOARD. It does not injure the fabric: on the contrary, 
it preserves it, end fixes the colors, It will remove paint, 
grease, or sta'ns of all kinds. Directions sent in each box 
fur meking ONE POUND OF THE ABOVE S0sP into 
THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME SVFT SOAP. 
Send for a box and give itatria!l. If you do not want a 
whole box yourself, get your neizhbora to join you, and 
divide it. Believing that no family which has once used 
this Soap will ever be without it, and being desirous to 
have its werits widely known, I bave made arrangements 
with the proprietors of the following papers (many of 
whom have tried the Soap, and know its valde), by which 
I am able for the present ‘o offer to any person. remitting 
me #5 on any solvent bank in the United States, one box 
of the above Soap, and a receipt for one year’s subscription 
to either of tne following New York papers, namely : 
FOR ONE YEAR. 

The Weekly Tribune—Weekly Times—Weekly Day- 
Book—Weekly Sun—Weekly Post—Weekly Word— 
Freeman's Journal—The Home Journal—Tne Evangelist 
—The Independent, new subscribers—The Examiner — 
The Methodist—The Century—Agriculturst— Christian 
Advocate—Tre Scottish American Journal —The Chroni- 
cle—Vanity Fair—The New York Courier—Life Lilus- 
trated, by Fowler and Weils—Am. Phrenological Journal 
and Water-Cure Journal, both—A book, “ Women of New 
York,” and Hankins’ Family Newspaper—Scientific 
American (the best mechanical paper in the world—sev- 
enteenth year— Volume 1V. commences Jan. 5, 1361). 

FOR 8IX MONTHS. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News— Frank Leslie's Month- 
ly Magazine—Harper’s Weekly—Family Weekly Herald 
~ New York I'lustrated News—Semi-Weekly Tribune, 
Times, World, andl Post—Tne Independent, old subscrib- 
ers—New York Mercury—New York Dispatch. 


FOR TWO MONTHS. 
Daily Tribune, Times, Sun, World, and Post. 


Parties residing in New York City or Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will please add Fifty Cents to pay the carrier’s tee, 

Please be particular, aud give full directions for ship- 
ping the goods. Also, give the name of your Post-office, 
with the State and County in which you reside. 

Address B. T. BABBITT, 

70 Washington Street, New York. 

P. 8.—I will send the Soap, without paper, on the re- 
ceipt of #4 20. 


Goring TO S#a.—SHIP-OWNERS 


would fled it to their advantage to have the heads of 
msters, mates, and sailors carefully examined by a com- 
petent Phrenologist before sending them to sea. Do this, 
and you may know their exact charact rs and competency, 
Fow.er anp WE Ls, No, 308 Broadway, give verbal and 
written descriptions of character, when desired, which 
may be relied on for accuracy. 


How to Rise my tae Wor -p. 
—Young men should be temperate, active, courteous, 
promp', careful, persevering, honorable, honest, respect- 
ful, generous, and should thoroughly * Know Themselves.” 
Phrenology teaches self-knowledge, and with it all the 
Christian graces, together with the modus o, erandi of 
rising in the word. 

Hon. Horace Mann says: “I look upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Philosophy and the hand maid of Coristianity. 
Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public bene- 
factor.” 

Rev. Henny Warp Bexoner says: “If a man wishes 
to know practically what he is made up of; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite practical 
purposes, there is no system which wil! aid him i acquir- 
ing that knowledge like the system of Phrenology. Prac- 
tical instructions, with written descriptions of character, 














given br (4 
OWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway. 


Our Three Journals. 


Tue PuxreEnorocican’ JourNAL 
was established in 18-8, for the purpose of diffusing amon 
the public a Knowledge of Ph logi 
the value of unelr practical application. ——- ond 


Its Popularity and Success 
is an index to the reception of its teachin, Everywhe 
ali classes have learned that to “ kiast thyecif* a oot 
boun en duty, and that nis success in life depends much on 


his understanding of the prinei; that govern his acti 
The objects of rhe ae Gen 


To Reform and Elevate 
the race by teaching man his duty to his God, himself, and 
his feliow-men—to teach him his capabilities, and how to 
make the most of them—tbe reason of his faulis, and bow 
to correct them—and bow to homemog obey all those 


natural Jaws which serve to secure the est physical and 
mental well-being. 


A Leading Feature 

of the Jovrwat is the theoretical and philosophical con- 
sideration of Phreaology, and especially its application to 
el ee, . eo wererement, Self-Caltare, 

election of Pursu hoice of Apprenti Clerk: 
sociates and Partuers in Business. 5: ee 

Published monthly. Terms, $1 a year ; ten copies for $5. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 





Tae Warer-Curr Journat. 


There is no publication in the world from which you 
can gate so much valuable information relative to the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
Pane ed explained, and one of its principal objecis is to 
ac. 


How to Keep Well. 
But as some from heredi ffections, or supposed una- 
voidable causes, do not enjoy health, one department of 
the JouRNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment 
of diseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Lost Health. 


The Jovrnat is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify a the priceless beneflis they have derived from its 
perusal, 

Published monthly at $1 a year. Ten copies, $5. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 








Lire Iniustratep.—A_ Frrst- 
CLASS WEEKLY PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER. 
The design of this paper is to give such a weekly sum- 
mary of facts. fiction, science. philosophy, general litera- 
ture, and news, as will meet the intetlectual wauts of each 
family in all their diverse mental developments, In its 
colunns the car:ous and ing are bined with the 
useful and practical. One or more 


Tales, 


of an unexceptionable moral tendency, are given each 
week, Sketches of whatever is curious and interesting in 


the realms of 
Nature and Art 


constitute a prominent feature in its columns; and these 
are so diversified in their suject-matter as to suit all va- 
rieties of taste and mental development. 


Rural Affairs, 


and the interests of agriculture, horticalture, and fruit 
culture generaliy, are represented in a leading depart- 
ment of the paper, This feature of our Jouraal has met 
with universal approval, 


New Inventions, 


calculated to save labor, promote comfort, abridge suffer- 
ing, and dignity life, are illustrated and described. 


Fiva.ty, whatever may tend to illustrate life as it passes, 
whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, live bap- 
pily, and live long, is comprehended in our plan. We 
pire to make our paper every way worthy fe ntronage 
of the public, and we have abandant means 
for the attainment of our object. 

Terms.—Ten Copi-s, one year, for #10; Five tes, 
for #6; Three Copies, for $4; One Copy, tor $2. ay- 
ment in advance. The paper sent no longer than paid 
for. Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents a year addi- 
tional fur U. 8. postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
#03 Broadway, New York. 


~*~ For Three Dollars, a copy of each of the above 
will be sent one year. 
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Every Resident in the Country should have a Copy of 





OUR NEW 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL MANUALS, 


COMPRISING: 


"The House: 


A Pocker Manvat or Rurat Arcuirecrvure; or, How To 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracing a Sketch of the History of Architec- 
ture: Essentials of a Dwelling; Building Materials; Choice of a Situation ; Styles of 
Architecture; Cottages in the Various Styles; the New England Cottage; Prairie 
Cottages ; Southern Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arbors, Trel- 
lises, ete. Handsomely Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. 
Price, In paper, 30 cents; In muslin, 50 cents. 

Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the same time a handsome, comfort- 
able, and convenient home for himself and family, should consult this popular and 


practical Manual. It is intended for all sections, and contains plans adapted to all 
climates—North, South, East, and West. 


"The Garden: 


A Pocxer Manvat or Horticutture; or, How to Cuttt- 
vate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; Structure and Growth of Plants; Directions 
for forming a Garden; Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, Grafting, and Cultivating Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Flowers; with a chapter on Orn tal Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. Price, in 
paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

There is here gathered the results of experience, observation, aud study in the science 
and art of horticulture. The author is familiar with the soil and climate of the whole 
Union, and his book contains all that is necessary to insure in gardening 














HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE FARMERS’ CLU? 0 THE AMERI ‘EN INSTITUTE. 
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The FE‘arm: 


A Pockxer Manvat or Pracricat AGRICULTURE; or, How 
to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Exposition of the Nature and Action 
of Soils and Manures; the Principles of Rotation in Cropping; Directions for Irriga- 
tion, Draining, Subsoiling, Fencing, and Planting Hedges; Description of Improved 
Farm Implements; Instructions in the Cultivation of various Field Crops; How to 
Plant and Manage Orchards, etc. With “ Prize Essay on Farm Management.” Illus- 
trated. Paper, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

“It will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work does not make farming 
‘pay.’ Ignorance of a few simple facts and principles, here made clear to the dullest 
comprehension, lead directly to those expensive blunders which ruin the farmer and 
bring discredit upon the science and art of agriculture.” 


Domestic Animals: 


A Pocxer Manvat or Horsz, Catriz, anp Sueep Hvs- 
bandry ; or, How to Breed, Rear, and Use all the Common Domestic Animals. Em- 
bracing Descriptions of the various Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
ete. ; the “ Points” or Characteristics by which to judge Animals; Feeding and Gen- 
eral Management of Stock ; How to Improve Breeds; How to Cure Sick Animals, etc. 
With a Chapter on Bees. Handsomely Illustrated. Paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 cts. 
How many expensive, not to say fatal, errors in the buying, selling, breeding, and 

management of farm-stock might be avoided by means of the practical information and 

plain common-sense advice condensed into this comprehensive little Hand-Book ! 





The House—The Garden—The Farm—and Domestic Animals, bound in one large handsome gilt volume, 
may be had for $1 50. 








Tt forme, of itself, a Compete Liszary or Rurat Arrarns, and should have a place on the book-shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by Fiest Mat. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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